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Tux name of Blucher is so intimately connected with those 
great events of the last three years, which have led to the 
subversion of Buonaparte, that a narrative of his, campaigns 
must be equally gratifying and important. To the general reader, 
who delights in tracing the actions of a warrior, whose sword 
was unsheathed for the noblest ends, the most: pleasurable 
emotions must be communicated, as he contemplates the 
career of glory, and its auspicious results ; while to the future 
historian, whose task it may be to record a series of transac- 
tious unparalleled in the annals of the. world, the present 
Volume will afford valuable materials. The battles which 
Blucher fought, like those of our own illustrious General, 
were not partial conflicts for partial ends; they were not 
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merely to assert the cause of his own country, and still less 
were they to fulfil the ends of criminal ambition. They were 
fought for the general weal of Europe, for the liberty, inde- 
pendence, and prosperity, of the world. He was one of the 
instruments, and a powerful one, by which the sacred cause 
was accomplished; and hence the glory of the conqueror, 
which so ofien is merely personal, here derived greater dignity, 
and was irradiated with more intense splendour, from the 
motive which impelled him, and from the consequences which 
ensued. All real honour and renown, indeed, must have 
| their foundation in moral virtue. The sagacity, the skill, the 
prudence, of a minister, are vices that disfigure his character, 
if they be employed to oppress, degrade, or betray, his country. 
The eloquence of a Cicero or a Demosthenes would become 
| base and ignoble, if used to counsel a nation to its dishonour, 
or to advocate the deeds of tyranny :. and, in the same manner, 
valour and heroism, however eminent, or however conspicuous, 
are regarded with horror, aversion, and disdain, when their 
energies are employed to carry desolation, servitude, and 
sorrow, into prosperous, happy, and independent, states. 
| The world, unhappily, has been too often afflicted with those 
glorious butchers of the human race, whom, says Dryden, 
“* we undeservedly call heroes ;” men. who rioted in blood, 
only that they might raise to themselves a name ; victors who 
> hurried millions to untimely graves, that posterity might read 
of their achievements with wonder: Kings who invaded 
) peaceful states, to extend their own dominions ; and Generals 
who fulfilled the abhorred purposes of tyrants, as executioners 
: destroy for hire. Deluded by externals, we have bestowed 
_.- upon such characters the epithets of great, and vaiorous, and 
wise; but their greatness consisted of multiplied enormities, 
their valour was exhibited in premeditated slaughter, and their 
highest wisdom was the art by which they induced others to 
bleed and suffer for them, 

It is with delight that we turn from such scenes, and such 
performances, to the history of one, whose exploits, in the 
| future page of history, will be tried by a nobler and a purer 
test. ‘Phe bright track of his fame will be seen, illuminating 
a dark and portentous era, when Europe, after many years of 
| calamity and disaster, arose from her posture of humiliation, 
| 





































and buckling on her armour ef defence, marched to battle 
against her oppressor. She had suppliantly bowed her knee 
before her tyrant, and vainly hoped that ignominious submis- 
sion would win, from his stern and unrelenting nature, what 
the fortune of war had hitherto denied to many a noble struggle. 
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The hope was unavailing: her chains were rivetted with more 
galling severity; and she looked on with silent anguish and 
dismay as the proud despot marshalled her noblest youth 
beneath his banners, which now waved on the shores of the 
Borysthenes. The victim and the instrument of his measure- 
less ambition, she beheld her children buried in one general 
ruin: of the thousands and tens of thousands who followed 
him, but few remained to tell the dismal tale, while he for 
whom they perished meditated fresh projects of dominion. 
At this critical and auspicious moment, when the charm of 
his invincibility was destroyed, and when his colossal power 
had received a shock which would have crashed the resources 
of any single empire, Europe threw down the gauntlet of 
defiance, and resolved either to rid herself of the odious 
tyranny, or to perish in the attempt. ‘The cry for liberty was 
universal, and kingdom after kingdom renounced the hated 
league w hich bound their destinies with that of the despot, till 
at last he found himself opposed to the most formidable confe- 
deracy that perhaps ever united fora single purpose. In this 
crusade, for so it might justly be called, against French prin- 
ciples, French ambition, and French atrocities, inany were 
those who gloriously distinguished themselves ; but none more 
than the veteran hero w hase brilliant deeds it is the object of 
the present volume to relate. His country’s ca!l, and the call 
of Europe, he promptly obeyed ; and, though well stricken iu 
years, his zeal, his activity, his perseverance, and his ardour, 
animated all who came within their influence. ‘To the discre- 
tion and prudence of age, he united all the impetuosity and 
indefatigable earnestness of youth. No toils, no dangers, no 
privations, could restrain or intimidate him. In ail the active 
qualities of a soldier, and in all the scientific ones of a 
General, he might have equals, but could scarcely have supe- 
riors. We still remember, with astonishment, the rapidity of 
his: movements in Silesia, by which he baffled all the combi- 
nations of his great opponents, and the masterly manceuvre 
by which he united his army to that of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, and thus compelled Buonaparte to fall back upon 
Leipsie, when it was no longer possible to do so with advan- 
tage. We remember, too, his campaign in France, and the 
ceaseless movements with which he harassed the enemy ; 
movements which, independently of the military skill they 
evinced, must have demanded personal efforts under which 
the strongest frame, in all the vigour of youth, might have 
sunk. But let us abstain from these general reflections, and 
proceed to give some account of the volume before us; pre= 
Gg 2 ’ 
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mising that it is enriched. with plans of the battles that are 
described, remarkable for the elegance and accuracy with 
which they are laid down, as well as for their copiousness of 
names, considering the smallness of the scale upon which 
they are delineated. We can safely affirm, that we have never 
seen any plans of battles, which conveyed so distinctly the 
various positions of the different armies. 

The work is very appropriately dedicated tothe King of 
Prussia. 


** Your Majesty, must have experienced no common sentiment of 
exultation and felicity, in the brilliant termination of that contest in 
which you so promptly engaged when the auspicious moment pre- 
sented itself for a wise and efficient co-operation; nor can your Ma- 
jesty recal the series of warlike triumphs by which that success was 
obtained without finding the name of Blucher visibly stamped on ail. 
it would be dificult to determine, whether it be more glorious to have 
conquered in such a cause, or with such a General. 

** But while we thus pay the tribute of our gratitude and admira- 
tion, to the virtues of Your Majesty, and the transcendant exploits of 
the venerable Hero, ict us not forget the patriotism, the ardour, the 
intrepidity, and the fortitude of the people: they seconded with a 
noble zeal, worthy of themselves and their ancestors, the efforts of 
their Sovereign. ‘The cry of battle rang in their ears, the love of in- 
dependence was in their hearts. They remembered the deeds of their 
forefathers, and, as if animated by one soul, they arose in the fulness 
of their} strength, buckled on their shield, and marched to victory or 
death. The descendants of Hermann were not slow to chase the 
foul invader from the field ; they sprang to arms—they fought---they 
conquered. They carried their avenging swords to the doors of their 
oppressors, and there they sheathed them; thus exhibiting to the 
world the affecting and sublime spectacle, of an insulted, but magna- 
nimous nation, proudly shaking off the fetters that tyranny and fraud 
had imposed, and generously disdaining to retaliate upon the van- 
quished the evils they had suffered.” 


The first chapter is devoted to the early life of Blucher, 
and we find in it some curious details which are not generally 
known. Gebhardt Lebrecht Von Bliicher is the descendant 
of a very ancient and noble family, whose barony is situated 
in the duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He was born at 
Rostock, on the 16th December, 1742, being the youngest of 
six brothers. His father was in the army, being a captain cf 
dragoons in the service of the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 
During the seven years’ war, bis parents, who then resided 
at Rostock, and who were fearful of his safety amid the scenes 
of devastation and plunder which daily occurred, sent him, 
with an elder brother, to their son in law, Captain Von Krac! 
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witz, who resided in the island of Rugen. He wes at this period 
about twelve years of age. Four of his brothers were already 
serving in the Prussian, Russian, and Danish armies. It is 
not surprising that, thus surrounded with relatives who had 
embraced a military life, his youthful ideas should have re- 
ceived an early bias towards the same profession. The 
Swedish hussars were quartered in the island of Rugen at the 
time of his residence there, and attracted his notice so power- 
fully, that, notwithstanding the earnest dissuasions of his 
brother in law and his sister, he secretly quitted their house, 
and offered himself to the captain of a squadron quartered in 
the neighbourhood. ‘This officer happened to know his family, 
aud communicated to Von Krackwitz the proceedings of his 
young relation. Bliicher was accordingly summoned home, 
and probably reproved for the inconsiderate step he had taken : 
but in vain. The propensity to a soldier’s life was so strong 
in him, that neither advice, nor persuasion, nor menace, 
could turn him aside. Accordingly, he soon after commenced 
his military career as a cadet in the present Swedish regiment 
of Morner Hussars, and it is somewhat singular that the 
first time he drew his sword upon an enemy, was in an en- 
gagement with that very Pussian regiment of Black or Death’s 
Head Hussars, which he was afterwards destined to command. 


** Gebhardt Lebrecht Von Blucher, in his second campaign as 
cadet in the Morner Hussars, being with his regiment at the out- 
posts, was sent by the commanding officer with a detachment of ten 
men, to occupy an advanced post, with express orders, should he be 

ienaced by an attack from the Black Hussars of the enemy to fall 
back ; but, that he might depend upon having a squadron ready at 
hand to support him if necessary. Twenty-four hours elapsed without 
any enemy shewing himself. By break of day, however, a videt re- 
ported to the Cadet Von Blicher, that some movements of the enemy 
were observable in the woods, opposite his post, and that he presumed 
an attack was meditated. Our young officer rode forwards at the 
head of his men, to havea nearer view of the wood, which he scarcely 
had in sight, before an enemy’s troop rushed at full gallop out of it. 
Blucher was too weak to attempt any opposition; and therefore obliged 
to make good his retreat, and if possible, to join the support which 
had been promised him, or at least to fall in with his own troop, from 
which he had been detached ; but that had already retreated, as well 
as the support. He was briskly pursued by the enemy, and after have: 
ing had his horse shot under him, he fell into the bands of the Prussian 
Black Hussars; a private of which corps, Martin Kranse by name, 
having ridden up to him, when fallen with his horse, and taken him 
prisoner. Theskirmish of the day having terminated to the advantage 
ofthe Prussians, under Colonel von Billing, and the squadrons that 
ad been in action, baying been called over, the prisoners and booty 
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were collected, and the former brought before the Colonel. The very § 
juvenile appearance of Blicher particularly struck Colonel von Bil- 
ling : he asked him his name, who was his father, bow long he had 
served, and other questions of the like import. ‘Ihe frank and inge- 
nous answers of Blucher excited the admiration and wonder of the 
by-standers, and quite won the heart of the-Colonel, who from that 
moment sought to gain the confidence and friendship of his youthful 
prisoner. His first step was to keep him about his person, previously 
accepting bis proffered word of honour, not to Jeave him on any pre- 
tence whatever until he was regularly exchanged. A year nearly 
elap-ed in this manner, during which tine Biucher was often persuae 
ded (o enter the Prussian service ; but he always replied to every over- 
ture made to him, ‘ I have taken my oath of allegiance to serve the 
King of Sweden, and I cannot on any terms forego thatoath. My 
Father, 1 know, full well, has a high sense of the honour of an officer, 
and I should never dare to appear again before him, if I should now 
enter the Prussian service, without my being first officially dismissed 
the Swedish.” The remonstrances which his Father at_ this period 
made to him, did not a little tend to strengthen him in his resolution. 
A veteran Captain of the Hussars likewise took some pains to instil 
into the mind of young Blicher those principles of honour which are 
the brightest ornameni to the character of an officer. In fine, every 
one that saw bim with Colonel! Billing felt interested in his welfare; 
and his affability ipsensibly procured him the good-will and friendsbip 
of all around him. In the course of the campaign, the Death’s Head 
Hus-ars, commanded by Colonel von Buling, took a Swedish officer 
prisoner, that had, in a former part of the campaign, deserted from 
the Prussians ; and the Swedish general, on hearing of his capture, 
made great interest to have him exchanged. Colonel von Billing had 
determined to have him hanged as atraitor ; but on being much im- 
portuned torelease him, he made an offer to the Swedish general, 
that if he would procure Bliicher’s forma] dismission frum the 
Swedish service, he would send his prisoner back to Lead-quarters. 

‘© Toth s proposal the Swedish Commander-iu-chief consented, and 
soon afterwards transmitted Bacher’s discharge. 

‘«* It happened that, on the very day this arrived at Colonel Billing’s 
quarters, Lieutenaut Helmholdt, of the Black Hussars, bad been 
killed in action, upon which the Cojonel proposed our Cadet to fill 
the vacant Lieutenanicy ; it was granted ; and that no impediment 
might intervene to prevent him from commencing his military careet 
in the Prussian service with every advantage and honour to himself, 
he generously purchased for him Helmholdt’s equipage, made hima 

resent of it, and kept him near his person, by appointing him one of 
bis adjutants daring the remainder of the campaigu. Colonel von Billing 


continued to act towards Bliicher as an indulgent father, and was often 
heard to say ‘ My young Adjutant will one day become the ornament 
of the Prussian army, if his natural qualities and talents are blended 
with a well-digested ground-work of military tactics.’ Blacher him- 
self often mentions, that to the attention and direction of his patron, 
and the veteran Captain Von Pulscharbi, his early knowledge of the 
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theory of military affairs is wholly owing. His gratitude towards his 
benefactor raised in his heart such an unbounded love and affection 
for him, that upon some unpleasant ditfereaces breaking out subse- 
quently in the regiment amongst the officers, he, on all occasions, 
warmly defended Colonel Von Billing from the malicious aspersions of 
his enemies. He had about this time been promoted to a company 
in the regiment ; soon after which, Colonel Von Billing, upon some 
occasion or other, at the end of the Polish Campaign, fell under the 
displeasure of the King, was obliged to retire, and lost his regiment. 
The command of it was then given to Colone! Von Lossow, a bilter 
antagonist of Billing in all those unfortunate differences hetween the 
officers which eventually deprived him of the favour of Lis Sovereign. 
The Major of the regiment, Von Merseberg, having died a few months 
after these occurrences, Captain Blucher as senior officer ought to bave 
been promoted to the vacant majority : but Lossow knowing his attach- 
ment for Billing, and disliking him on that account, proposed Captain 
Von Jagerfield for the vacancy, with such a brilliant display of his me- 
tits, that he obtained the majority, to the disadvantage and vexation of 
Blicher. Colonel! Lossow, it seems, entertained a rooted antipathy to 
him, because of the steady friendship with which he defended the cha- 
racter of his benefactor in all the attacks that were secretly made 
against it under the connivance of Lossow. Biliicher did not hesitate 


to inform Frederick of the injury which had been done him ; but 
his memorials had no effect, and his petitions were rejected. On 
finding that all further application was entirely useless, he at last wrote 


a letter to the King, in the following terms. 

« Permit me, with all due submission, to apprize your Majesty 
how insupportable it is for me to see myself superseded by an officer, 
who has no other essential merit whaiever to boast of, than being the 
Son of the Margrave of Swedt. ‘ Your Majesty will therefore be 
yraciously pleased to permit me to resign, sooner than expose myself 
to the most acute sensations during ever hour of my life. 

« BLUCHER.” 

«© To this letter, Frederick wrote the fellowing laconic and charac- 

teristic note, addressed to Major Von Schulenberg, Commandant of 


the Regiment. 
«* Captain Von Biiicher has leave to resign, and---may go to the 


devil as soon as he pleases. 
« FREDERICK.” 


When Frederick sent a similar answer to the inhabitants 
of Neufchatel, who complained of their pastor, for denying 
the eternity of the torments which unrepenting sinners are 
doomed to sustain in another world, the wit of the answer 
made its impiety be overlooked. But in the present instance, 
it was a cowardly addition of insult to injustice, and adds 
another to the many detestable features in the character of a 


monarch, who was great no where but in the field. 
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The disappointment which Bhiicher felt from this transac- 
tion was aggravated by another circumstance. He was paying 
his addresses, at that period, to the daughter of Colonel Von 
Mekling, an officer in the Saxon service. The young lady 
was possessed of every good quality, except wealth; but love 
disdains such trifles as the means of subsistence, and Blucher, 
no less a hero towards his mistress than towards the enemy, 
married her, retiring from the Prussian service, and farming 
a small estate under his father-in-law. Here he lived in re- 
tirement, until the death of Frederick, misnamed the Great, 
which happened fifteen years afterwards, when the successor 
of that monarch appointed him major of the second battalion 
of his former regiment. He soon afterwards rose to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. And in 1789 he was invested with the 
Order of Merit. 

The domestic felicity of Blitcher was interrupted by the 
death of his wife, but Mr. Marston does not state when that 
event happened. He again, however, entered into the state 
of matrimony, and united himself to the daughter of M. Von 
Colomb, Counsellor of the Finances. By his first marriage 
he had three children ; two sons, Francis and Gebhardt, 
and one daughter, all of whom are still living to participate 
in the fruits of their father’s services, and to exult in his 
glory. Count Francis Blucher is at present colonel comman- 


dant of the Brown Hussars, and honourably distinguished 
himself during the campaigns of 18138 and 1814. Mr, 
Marston relates the following anecdote respecting this officer 
when he was taken prisoner by the French. 


* Lieutenant Colonel Francis Von Blucher, being with the rear- 
adil of General Vou Kleist’s corps, when reconnoitring the enemy 
near Nollendorf, on the 14th of September 1813, bad the misfortune, 
after an obstinate affair, to be unhorsed by the lance of a Polish 
hussar, to whom he surrendered himself prisoner, after having received 
seven wounds. He was, without delay, sent to the rear of the first 
French corps. ‘lhe Pole, on hearing his name, hastened to announce 
his prize to Napoleon, who immediately ordered him into his presence, 
although bleeding from every wound, and in the most exhausted 
state. Napoleon began witb his asual hasty manner of questioning : 
« What's your name? What's your rank? How many troops has 
the King of Prussia? How many can be bring into the field» 
The son of our veteran hero collected strength enough to answer 
this last question with the coolness and brevity worthy of his 
father. 

«¢ «My beloved monarch, Sire, has as many soldiers as he has loyal 
subjects !’--- Your answer is very haughty,’ replied Napoleon, 
in the hollow tone of displeasure so natural to bim; and then dis- 
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missed him. The Lieutenant colonel was conveyed to Dresden, 
treated with respect and attention, and obtained his liberty by the 
capitulation of Dresden in the October following. An eye-witness 
to this conference, from whom we have the an ecdote, corroborated 
by the count himself, here adds, that when the Lieutenant Colonel 
had left Napoleon’ s presence, the Pole, who bad taken him prisoner, 
stood erect in military attitude, before his Emperor, and being unac- 
quainted with the French Janguage, attempted by signs to give 
Napoleon to understand, that he had deserved the decoration of the 
legion of honour. ‘The former seemed inclined, at first, to pretend 
ignorance of what he meant; but, as the Pole would not stir from the 
spot, Napoleon suddenly exclaimed in a tone of vexation. ‘ He 
shall have it. But maoy of the by-standers confessed, that the 
gallant prisoner had acquired more honour, by his answer, than the 
Pole did by his acquisition of the cross of the legion of honour.” 


Blucher was considerably advanced in years before he had 
any opportunity of distinguishing himself. The revolutionary 
war with France, which called forth so many great men, 
was also the stepping-stone to renown for our hero. It was 
during the campaign on the Rhine in 1793 that, at the head of 
his Black hussars, he evinced those talents for enterprize, 

and that military skill, which have since elevated his fame so 
high. The terror with which he inspired the enemy was equal- 
led only by the ardent attachment with which he filled his 
own soldiers. They were enthusiastically dent ed to him. 
He acquired their entire confidence, says Mr. Marston, “ be 
cause he was known to provide jor their wants with an in- 


defatigable care, which overlooked, at umes i limits and 
resivaints. ‘The young officers were particular! ’ attached to 
hima, it being his custom to live on terms of insiioky withthem, 
tha: at once flattered their pride and gained their esteem. 
‘The hours devoted to the table were enlivened by a conviviality 
on bis side, which, however prominent, never, on any occasion, 
derogated from the dignity attached toa superior officer. When 
galloping down the front of lis regiment, either on parade, or 
before the enemy, his heroic figure, his eye full of fire and 
energy, an inspiring voice, and a gallant chivalrous manage- 
ment of his horse, attract the notice of the files, ix their at- 
tention, make an indelible impression on the spectators, aud 
seem to pledge success to the heart of every soldier, if led on 
by such a commander.” 

We do not propose to give any thing like an a 
work, for the greater part of its detai ils would be 
to the general reader, unless he had the oa 
pattles before him, to trice the operations that 
Uhere is necessarily a sameness and uniformity it 
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scriptions, and a book which contains them is to be considered 
rather as a repository to which we can resort for information op 
particular occasions, than as a narrative which is to be read 
consecutively, We shall therefore confine ourselves to those cir- 
cumstances which are connected personally with Bliicher, and 
which being not generaily known, possess the greater interest, 
for we naturally seek with avidity all those little traits and 
anecdotes which illustrate the private character, the manners, 
and opinions, of eminent individuals. ‘The domestic incidents 
which diversify the life of a public man are of course more 
entertaining than his public acts, because less familiar to us, 
We know that Bliicher fought great battles,and won them: but 
we do not know, with so much certainty, how he progressively 
attained his rank, or by what marks of honour his eminent 
services have been distinguished. We shall therefore select 
the following abstract of his personal history, in preference to 
accounts of campaigns which belong rather to general history. 


“In the campaign of 1794, the regiment of Black, or Death's 
Head Hussars, was given bim as a reward for his important services ; 
and on the 4th of June of the same year, he was prometed to the rank 
of Major-general, and made a Knight of the grand order of the Red 
Kagle. He published, at this period, a small but interesting work 
on a war of posts and skirmishes, with remarks on ambuscade, 
that may be accounted the most excellent of its kind. 

‘© Major-General Bliicher was made a Lieutenant general in 1901, 
took possession of Erfurih and Muhblthaasen in the name of the King 
in §=1802, and was afterwards appointed Governor of Minster, 
Biacher’s campaign of 1806, his brave and persevering defence of 
Lubeck, and his very boneurable capitulation of Ratkau, near that 
place, will be thescbject of oneot the following chapters. General 
Bliicher was exchanged for the Freech General Victor, and on his 
passing through Finken-tain,% Kast Prussia, on the road to the head- 
quarters of his sovereign, was received by Napoleon with marked 
distinction, Afiir the peace of Tilsit, his Majestv the King of 
Prussia intrasted him with the care of the military affairs of Pomera- 
nia, one of the three military governments newly created. At the 
opening of the Campaign of 1812, his royal master gave him the chief 
command of the Silesian army, that army whose deeds have immor- 
talized the name ot Blucher and of Prussia, and dispersed those lower- 
ing clouds which had so long overcast the former resplendency of the 
Prassian arms. His unpsralleled marebes, the prudence of bis 
masterly mavoruvres, his unceasing activity, that overthrew, in so 
maby instances, the mighty preparations of the most experienced 
chief---his bioody and obstinate batiles, his splendid victories in 
this and the tullowing campaign, and the rapidity that accompanied 
the execution of his deeply-concerted plans, have excited the 
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astonishment, admiration, and unfeigned eulogiums of his contem- 
poraries, and indeed of all Europe. 

‘* After the stupendous victory of Leipsic, our veteran was pro- 
moted to the rank of General Field Marshal,* and a few days previously 
to his landing on Aloion’s sea-girt shores, he was raised to the dignity 
of Prince Biucher of Wahistaait by the most grateful, the most magna 
nimous, and the best of Monarchs. 

** His visit to England, so fresh in the memory of every one, 


-. a 
—=— 





* «© Which mark of distinction was announced to him by the 
following letter. 

‘© General Blicher, 

** Your repeated victories increase the services rendered your 
country so rapidly, that I find myself deprived of the power of 
following you with proofs of my gratitude. 

“ Accept of a fresh mark of it, by my naming you General 
Field Marsbal ; and may you enjoy this dignity for many years, to 
the satisfaction of the country, and as an exampie to the army which 
you have so often led to victory and glory. 

““ FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

*¢ Leipsic, October 20th, 1813.” 

+ His Prussian Majesty wrote Blicher the following lines on this 
occasion. 

** You have happily and gloriously closed the struggle for the 
honour and welfare of your native country ; but the gratitude which 
the state owes you stilj continues; and as a proof of it I here! y raise 
you to the dignity of Prince Blacher of Wahistaat* aid your heirs to 
Peers oi the realm, as Counts Bliicher of Walhstaat. It will forthwith 
be my first care, in showing my due sense of your heroic services, 
to grant to yourself, and your desendanis, such domains as may be 
best suited to support your rank, 

* FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

“ Head- Quarters Paris, June 3d, 1814.” 





— --- 


* «© The name of Wabhlstaat is derived from the cloister and 
village of Wahistaat, near Liegnitz, on the river Katzbach. This 
cloisier and village are famous for having been built on the spot 
where a great battle was fought between the Tartars and Henry. 2nd, 
Duke of Silesia, in }241, the Duke lost his life and the battle; 
and, in commemoration of this unfortunate event, the cloister was 
built by his mother, and, to this day, a description of the battle 
is annually read from the pulpit, on the gth of April, being the 
anniversary of that on which the battle was fought. ‘he word 
Wahistaat has, besides, a double signification in the German 
language, as it likewise implies, a ‘field of battle’ so that 
liicher’s title has the significant meaning---Prince of the Field of 
Battles.” | 
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resembled more the triumph of an adored hero, than the presence of 
a general accompanying his Sovereign, Blucher’s name became the 
watch-word of exaltation with all ranks in the Metropolis; and 
whe:ever he appeared, he seemed to inspire every one with love and 
Veneration towards him.” 


Mr. Marston very judiciously introduces his narrative of par- 
ticular events by general reflections upon the causes which pro- 
duced them. His detestation of Buonaparte, of his government, 
and the system upon which he acted, he freely and unceremo- 
niously expresses. With some readers this will prejudice his 
cause, There are, and we blush to own it, even in this country, 
men to be found, who still pour forth their incense to this de- 
spoiler of nations, to this systematic enemy of liberty: who 
lament his overthrow as a signal calamity; who follow him 
into his inglorious exile, with indignant sorrow at the harsh 
treatment which they consider him to have received: and who 
pronounce his name with reverence and affection! ! They 
worshipped the grim idol, before it was hurled from its pedestal 
of blood: and they are at least consistent in their idolatry, for 
they still profess themselves his votaries. ‘There is a bigotry 
in politics as well asin religion, to which the understanding 
is equally subservient. A partizan can neither reason nor act 
independently. Every event, connected with the principles he 
avows or abhors, presents itself discoloured to his mind. This 
is the most charitable construction which we can put upon 
that perversity of intellect, that wretched infatuation, which 
never saw in Buonaparte any thing but the great conqueror, the 
profound statesman, and the magnanimous ruler! His exaspe- 
rated enmity to this country, his mad endeavours to ruin it, bis 
universal oppression, his multiplied enormities, his wild am- 
bition, his secret assassinations, his public contempt and disre- 
gard of law, were only parts of that beautiful whole which 
was to be admired and venerated. To these idolaters, the 
policy of the Allied Sovercigus, who would not suffer the ami- 
able tyrant to reign, was execrable and heretical; and most 
of all the conduct of this country appears disgrace! ‘al, who not 
only stimulated the hostility which destroyed him, but, when 
destroyed, banished the illustrious victim tc a lonely and in- 
hosp itable island. An offence like this can never hope to be 
forgiven by those who forgave every thing to the Imperial cri- 
minal: : And we must be cot rtent to endure the merited odium 
of persecuting him whose whole life was devoted to the perser 
caution of the world. 

Asa specimen of the manner in which Mr. Marston ex- 
presses himself respecting this individual, whose very name is 
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execrated by every German patriot, we select the following 
introductory remarks to Chapter iv. 


“* The tide of victory, like an irresistible torrent, in pursuing her 
tumultuous course, from the walls of Moscow to the shores of the 
Niemen, had burst asunder those ponderous chains of iron with which 
the tyranny of a despoti c conqueror, to promote his ambitious views, 
had held the Teutonic nation enthralled. The bigh behests of Heaven 
having miraculously ordained, that Germunia’s sons should never 
again drag his triumphal car, nor do homage at his feet ; it must have 
doubly redounded to their shame, when rescued from further disgrace. 
and delivered from their hated shackles, to have followed their enslaver, 
and, full of obsequious submission and humility, spontaneously to 
have offered their obedient necks, once more, to his galling and 
perfidious yoke. Amongst the meanest race of animals, no traces are to 
be found of willing slavery ; and vile must be that heart, which is 
capable of estimating man below the brute creation. 

“ The little Prussian army, under General Von York, deserted and 
neglected by the flying French, proceeded with order and Armoness 
threugh the snows and woods of Courland towards their native soil, 
there to devote itself to the future service and will of its revered mas- 
ter, its only fit and honourable destination. A Russian corps had 
already hemmed in its line of march to the frontiers of Prussia. The 
commanders, on both sides, soon eer to a good understanding with 
each other. The Prussians had been driven into Rassia by force, and 
no other rights bound them Boy those of the stronger party. By an 
idle abuse of his power, Nay poleon bad himself destroyed the means 
of constraining others, and these self-created rights had now evapo- 
rated into nothing. Standing thus alone, and anbiassed, the Prussians 
could no longer ‘consider themselves as enemies tothe Russians, for 
they had never been such in reality ; and honour forbade them to ac- 
knowledge any commands, or fulfil any other destination, but what 
the immediate orders of their lawful sovereign might. contain. The 
Russians trusting to approashing alliances with all states recovering 
their freedom, derived no little advantage from permitting the effects 
of the enforced coalition between Prussia and France quietly to subside, 
thus smoothing the way to a subsequent close confederacy in the com- 
mon cause of ail. Avowing their mutual independence, and not as 
enemies or allies, the two corps separated, and the Prussians took up 
their neutral quarters within their own territories. This reduced corps 
had but just shaken off Napolecn’s trammels ; and no sooner bad the 
people beheld these arrogant vain-glorious conquerers, return- 
ing like troops of miserable mendicants, in a state of contempiible 
wretchednes s (the conqueror must be ever fortunate or else he is justly 
contemptible) than they felt themselvesas if led back, by the invisible 
hand of fate to an independent existence, and to the urgent indispen- 
sable duty of putting forth every individual energy to maintain their 
independence, in a more laudable and vigorous manner than in the 
year 1806, ‘The loud and unanimous voice of the peopie, and their 
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national feelings, were listened to, and cherished, by the Monarch 
and his ministers. They confessed the necessity of supporting the 
nation with all the influence of legal authority, of improving the pro- 
bable short period of free action, to bring forward her physical strength, 
and then to begin the struggle anew, for liberty and an honourable 
station amongst the continental powers, 

“‘The truly unfortunate daysof Jena and Auerstadt had tarnished the 
long-enjoyed splendour of the arms of Prussia, and blasted her name 
with scorn and dishonour. The army, on its retreat after these defeats, 
had disbanded itself entirely ; the fortresses and strong-holds of the 
monarchy feil most disgracefully one after the other; the kingdom 
was conquered ; and, after the expiration of only four weeks, insigni- 
ficant were the wrecks of either, that were left for a beloved sovereign 
to mourn over. The few bands of faithful warriors that afterwards 
joined the Russian forces, in the upper Prussian provinces, were too 
weak, and the means of filling up their ranks too inefficient, to 
attempt the recovery, at that pales of what had been lost. This 
evil was rendered greater by the peace of Tilsit, in which, disgraceful 
bounds were set to the augmentation of the Prussian army, its strength 
being limited to 42,000 men ; and even the proportion of its arms to 
each other was prescribed and dictated by their haughty inflexible, and 
wily enemy. In the course of a year, that brilliant and splendid 
military character of Prussia, so much the admiration of every friend 
to warlike and glorious achievements, and held up as an example to 
all Europe, disappeared. Reproaches from all sides followed, instead 
of admiration, and humiliations supplied the place of homage. 

‘* The army was dispirited, the past afforded no satisfaction, futu- 
rity opened no heartening prospects, a well-placed confidence in any 
single commander, that might have kept alive their ardour, was no 
where to be found ; the war of 1806 had bees too short to give any 
one an opportunity of raising himself to a post of eminence, and the 
few that did distinguish themselves, shared the divided approbation of 
popular opinion. Owing to this spiritless situation of the army, the 
diminished opulence of the state, the embarrassed finances, the re- 
duction commanded by a foreign power, and a party of lukewarm pa- 
triots at home, that opposed every energetic measure whatever, it was 
extremely difficult to attain those objects stil] kept in view. The army 
was to be re-organized entirely, its courage revived, its spirit reinspi- 
red, all abnses rooted out ; and besides the formation and completion 
of the number fixed in the treaty, the foundation of a new and great 
military power was to be imperceptibly laid, which, at some future 
period, might, ata decisive moment, suddenly arise for self-defence, 
and retrieve the honour of the Prussian name.” 


There area great many very amusing anecdotes scattered 
throughout this volume, principally relating to Buonaparte. 
‘The following one shews the arrogance of the late Emperor 
of France, when elated by Victory. We all remember how abject 
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he proved when depressed by defeat. The interview here 
described took place after the battle of Lutzen. 


«* Count de Bubna, formerly Ambassador from the imperial Aus- 
trian Court to that of France, was instracted by his Emperor to deli- 
ver private proposals, and to make overtures to Napolean concerhing 
a general peace ; and on the 16th of May, 1813, was, in consequence, 
admitted to an audience at Dresden. 

“ The Count delivered his dispatches in person to Napoleon, who, 
afterreading them, abruptly observed : ‘ Tov late ;° and then turning his 
back tothe Ambassador, pretended to look with attention out of the 
window. Afier a short pause, the Count asked! ‘ Sire is that the 
whole of the answer I am to bring my Emperor ? If that isthe case, 
permit me to demand leave of absence. ‘ Stop a moment,’ replied 
Napoleon, and went into another apartment; after a few minutes had 
elapsed, he returned, and addressed himself. to the Count in the fol- 
lowing terms, ‘ Monsieur Bubna, if your Emperor had made these 
proposals to me four weeks ago, Imight have listened to them : but 
now, after the battle of Litzen, I am become master of Europe : 
and when I have settled affairs with the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, J may have leisure to attend to those of your 
Monarch: adieu,’ ” 


Let us contrast with this the frank and soldierly conduct 
of the veteran Blacher. 


“* The northern army under the command of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, had marched, in the morning of the 17th, from its position 
near Landsberg, and bivouacked at noon on the heights of Breiten- 
feld. it was pretty generally known at head-quariers, that, when 
the confederates resolved to renew the attack on the positions of Na- 
poleon, near Leipsic, on the 10th, the Crown Prince of Sweden was 
adverse to the measure, and started many difficulties and objections. 
On this coming to the ears of our veteran General Von Blicher, feel. 
ing anxious for the events of the day, he determined to talk to the 
Prince himself, and therefore intreated Prince William of Prussia to 
accompany him to the Crown Prince, as be spoke no French and un- 
derstood the language but imperfectly ; accordingly, very early in the 
morning of the 10th they proceeded to His Royal Highnesses’s head- 
quarters, at Breitenfeld. Upon Prince Wiiliam’s opening the object of 
their visit, mentioning that the atiack must at all eveits take place, 
and General Blucher’s wish for his powerful and decisive co-eperae 
tion; the Crown Prince, in a hurried and hasty tone exclaimed : 

** «Do but consider that you have to act against the ferocious, 
untameable spirit of atiger! Reflect, that itis with Napoleon you 
€nter the lists, who has never as yet lost a battle !’ 

_ “*Qur veteran eagerly enquired what the Prince said, and on being 
informed, replied in his usaal firm manner: ‘ Tell his Highness I 
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shall attack the enemy wherever I find him, this morning, and shall 
eat him too; let who will support me. Delay is all we have to fear, 
Indecision can alone undo us." 

‘¢ Tbe Crown Prince, however, still continued to state and repeat 
his ditiiculties and doubts: upon which Prince William of Prussia 
declared, in the name of the Allies, That although they would not 
prevent his Highness from adopting those measures which he might 
judge most favourable to the issue of the campaign; yet, as the 
general attack was determined upon, they should, on his refusal to 
co-operate in this momentous hour, be obliged to leave his Highness 
no other troops to command than his own Swedes.’ 

‘* Hereupon, the Crown Prince, with much warmth replied :--- 

‘€ « What is it you mean? How Iam to construe this language ? 
Napoleon himself never dared to utter such abrupt remarks towards 
me, as Marshal of France, which your Bighness now thinks proper 
to make to me, as Crown Prince of Sweden.’ 

‘© Blucher, on these observations being explained to him, rejoined, 
with evident irritation and impatience : ‘ If his Highness is atraid--- 
if be does not think himself strong enough, I'll let him have Lange- 
ron's corps,’ (which he actually did ;) ‘ by my G--- I shall make a 
greater impression on the foe, with my handful of men, than the 
Prince, as I see, will with his tens of thousands, Procrastination 
will play the devil with us. Here, I observe, we may lose time. 
Let us be gone.’ 

‘* As Blacher spoke these last words, the cannonade of the Bohe- 
mian army was distinctly heard. The Crown Prince did attack, but 
his artillery was, by his tardy movements, still too much in the rear 
to be up ip time. 

“« Related to the Editor Ly Baron von K-—n.” 


fthas been the fashion, or rather the policy, of Buonaparte 
end his admirers, to represent the Cossacks in the Russian army 
as nothing more than a wild, savage, ferocious banditti, desti- 
tute alike of all order and of all principle ; the fact, however, 
is notoriously otherwise, and though, in the field of battle, the 
Cossack is dauntless, and terrible to the enemy, yet does he 
possess virtues and humanity which the detested followers of 
uouaparte were never known to display. 

In the parsuit of the flying French, after the destructive 
hattle of Leipsic, the activity of the Cossacks almost exceeds 


belief, 


«* Numerous bodies of Cossacks, under the Hetman Platow, having 
joined the confederate army, their rapid marehes, at this period, most 
essentially aided the eperations of the Allies. They formed under Ge- 
neral Czernischef, strange as it may appear, the advanced guard of Na- 
poleon’s retreating army. They surprised Gotha on the 24th, and made 
above a thousand prisoners, they occupied Eisenach soon after, at 
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the time that Napoleon had only reached Gotha. Their services proved 
there of infinite value, and as light troops, to barass the enemy, inter- 
cept his supplies, beat up bis quarters, scour the country, procure in- 
telligence, and above all to prevent intelligence being obtained, no 
troops in modern warfare can be compared to them. Terrible, merci- 
less, towards the foe, mild and obliging in quarters, pious in their de- 
portment, gent!e and humane in their intercourse with strangers ; who 
has ever passed at night-fall a Cossack bivouack, and unmolested 
stood listening to their ev. ening hymns, that will not bear witness to 
the inoffensive character of this truly brave and honest tribe of un- 
tutored warriors ? Their fame needs no eulogium !* 


It is well known that Buonaparte, at Hanau, fell in with 
the Bavarian army, under Count Wrede, who gallantly op- 
posed his progress, though with numbers greatly inferior to 
the French. The following brief account of this brave Officer 
cannot be unacceptable to our readers. 


«¢ Memoirs of General Count Wrede. 

«* This renowned General was born at Heidelburg, on the 201! 
of April, 1767. He was destined for the profession of.the law, 
and, after finishing his education at Heidelburg, was appointed 
Counsellor of the Court of Justice at Manheim; being at the same 
time High Bailiff of Heidelburg. 

‘* Daring the war of the French Revolution, in 17094, he was a 
commissary of war for the Rheinpfalz, with the character of brevet 
colonel in the Elector of Bavaria’s service. The repetitions of juris- 
pradence had had, it seems, no charms for our General: and he, a 





—-——— 





* « Inthe tumult of the retreat through Leipsic, a cossack, in 
turning the corner of a bye street, came suddenly upon a French 
foot-soldier, who, at the sight of the cossack’s pike, threw down 
his musket, and, failing upen his knees, begged for quarter. The 
cossack dismounted, broke the Frenchmau’s firelock against the 
stones, and stripped him of bis knapsack and bundle of moveables : it 
happened that a citizen of Leipsic saw the transaction from his house- 
door, and, to show his loyalty, brought out to the cossack a bottle 
of brandy and a loaf of bread, just as be had finished his search about 
the person of his prisoner. The cossack smiled at the sight of the 
bottle, took :t and made signs that he wished for another; it was 
brought him ; but, to the astonishment of his benefactor, it now ap- 
peared that he wanted itempty. His request was complied with ; 
and he instantly poured the half of his brandy into it, broke the leaf 
into two equal pieces, and shared them both with his prisoner, making 
signs for him to eat and drink, while he did the same; and then, 
with a nod of thanks to the donor, he mounted his horse, and drove 
his prisoner before him ;---Where is there an adverent of Napoleon 
and bis principles that would have so acted ? 

No. 210, Vol. 49, November, 1815. Hh 
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this period of his life turned his attention entirely to arms. His 
important occupations required his instant attendance at head-quarters, 
which he continued to follow during the ensuing campaigns, until 
the year 1799, when he received orders from the Elector to organize 
a battalion of his own, for the purpose of protecting the Rheinpfalz. 
At the head of this battalion, supported by cavalry and artillery, bis 
spirit of enterprize had several opportunities of showing itself, by 
some fortunate expeditions against the French, by which he acquired 
the public thanks of his Sovereign, and the esteem of his brother 
officers. On the 19th of August, 1799, the Elector of Bavaria 
appointed him a colonel of the general staff; and, on the 11th of 
December following, his Serene Highness invested him with the 
honorary military badge, as a gracious mark of his satisfaction for his 
distinguished services. In March 1800, Count Wrede was promoted 
to the rank of Major-general, and commanded’a brigade of a bod 

of troops, at that time in the pay of Great Britain. He headed his 
brigade at the battles of Moskirch, Neuburg, and in the unfortu- 
nate affair of Hohenlinden, with determined bravery and prudence. 

«* When peace was concluded, he was appointed commander of 
the brigade in Suabia, having his head-quarters at Ulm. In the year 
1804, he commanded a corps of infantry, forming part of the 
Bavarian army encamped at Nymphenberg; and before the camp 
broke up, was advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

‘“* In the war with Austria, which commenced in 1805, he com- 
manded a division of the Elector’s army, protected the environs of 
Munchen, and subsequently advanced into Mcravia. Napoleon 
made him grand officer of the Legion of Honour, and his sovereign, 
when peace was established, in 1806, invested him with the Grand 
Cross of the military order of Max: Joseph. The Bavarian army 
having returned to their several garrisons, after the peace of Piesburg, 
Count Wrede was appointed Commander-in Chief of the province 
of Suabia. The war against Prussia; and Russia, which soon followed, 
afforded Genera} Count Wrede, many opportunities of distinguishing 
himself in a most signal manner, at the head of his division. The 
battles of Glogau, Breslau, and Paltusk, bore witness to his intre- 
pedity. On the return of peace, he again resumed his military com- 
mand in Suabia. When the Congress was sitting at Erfurt, in 1808, 
he was entrusted with the command of the Bavarian army then ir 
camp near Augsburg, which soon broke up, as the threatened hosti- 
lities did not take place. 

‘« France, by her ambitious projects, having again in 1809, 
lighted up the flames of war against Austria, our General commanded 
the second, division of the Bavarian army, and fully justified, by bis 
eminent services, that confidence which His Majesty the King of 
Bavaria and the nation bad placed in him. At the batile of Wagram 
he received a dangerous wound. The excessive fatigues of this 
campaign, and the effects of his wound, induced our experienced 
General, at this period, to decline al] public functions, and to retire 
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fo one of his estates, to re-establish his injured constitution. After 
a short interval of repose, His Majesty promoted him to the rank of 
General of the Cavalry, as a proof of the high esteem in which his 

reat and meritorious services were held by his grateful Monarch. / 

‘© About the middle of February, 1812, when the Bavarian army 
took the field in the memorable campaign of Napoleon againét 
Russia, the command of the second division was given to our General. 
At the bloody battle of Poilozk, the Bavarian Commander-in-Chief, 
General Count yon Deroy, being mortally wounded, General Count 
Wrede took upon him the command of the army. . With the 
miserable wrecks of this fine corps of Bavarians, Wrede retreated 

over the Niemen, and Vistula, and, under difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, brought back the brave remains of his army, by his wise 
dispositions, in safety, to the frontiers, but breathing insatiable ven 
geance against the blood-thirsty author of all their calamities. 

« When the famous campaign of 1913, was opened, by the march 
of the confederate army into Saxony, a Bavarian army of observation 
was assembled in a camp near Nymphenbeig. It consisted of nearly 
25,000 men, mostly volunteers from the national guards, that had 
offered to serve in the line. General Count Wrede took upon him 
the command of this army on the 15th of October, now strengthened 
by a corps of Austrians. The army immediately left the camp, and, 
by a series of forced marches reached Uffenheim, a distance of more 
than two hundred miles, on the 23d, where head-quarters were 
fixed. Here General Count Wrede received intelligence of thé 
victory of Leipsic ; on its being made known to the army, it becamé 
a spark that kindled into flame a thousand fires, that bad tillnow been 
glimmering under thé ashes. An enthusiastic love of civil liberty 
burst forth throughout the ranks, and the same enthusiasm for the 
good cause proclaimed itself unanimously, as in the north of Ger- 
many. The march was directed on Wiirtzburg, which capitulated 
on the 26th, and the head of the columns reached the vicinity of 
Hanau on the 28th. The advanced-guard of Napoleon’s discomfited 
army, on its irregular retreat to the Rhine, showed itself on the road 
from Erfart. Our General lost no timé in making his dispositions 
both prompt and vigorous, to stop the enemy’s progress. Several. 
bloody encounters evsued ; in one of the latter, our brave General 
was on severely wounded. When recovering from his wound in 
Hanau, the Emperor of Austria sent him the commander's cross of 
the military order of Maria Theresa, accompanied by the following 
letter, written by himself. 

‘© My esteemed General of the Cavalry, 

CounT WreEDe Fulda, November 2d, 1913. 

“ The gallant deeds that have covered you and the confederate 
army under your command, with glory, have induced me to give you 
a proof of my grateful sentiments, by sending you the grand cross of 
the military order of Maria Theresa. Most sincerely do 1 wish your 
speedy recovery from your dangerous wound, hoping that Providence 


Hh2 
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will preserve for his country, and the cause of Germany, an officer 
at once so brave and prudent. 


“¢ FRANCIS.” 
“* His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, had sent our 
General, prior to this, the order of Alexander Newsky : on which 
occasion he received the following letter from the Russian cabinet 
minister, Count Nesselrode : 


** Meinugen, October 30, 1813. 
** Gencral, . 

“‘ The Emperor has directed me, as a mark of his particular 
esteem, and proof of his satisfaction at the great services which Your 
Excellency has so lately rendered the good cause, to send you the 
insignia of the order of St. Alexander Newsky. The distinguished 
talents of Your Excellency, will most powerfully promote the 
further success of the confederate army, and his Majesty places the 
most unbounded confidence in your operations, and in the sentiments 

_by which you are animated. I esteem myself peculiarly happy in 
being the organ of those flattering opivions which the Emperor 
entertains towards you, and to offer you the assurances of my high 
esteem, 

** Count von Nesserrong.” 


** In fine, all the confederate princes were loud in their eulogiums 
on the conduct of Wrede. His energetic exertions to reach the 
enemy, his personal bravery, and the wise circumspection of his 
plans, gave birth to an admiration at once well-founded and general. 
Having happily recovered from his wound, he crossed the Rhine at 
the head of his corps of gallant Bavarians, and forming part of the 
grand confederate army that entered France, at the commencement 
of the year 1814, shared the glory of the victory of Brienne, on the 
3d of February. On the 13th, General Count Wrede aitacked, in 
combination with Blacher, Marshal Victor, at Nogent, and, after an 
obstinaje conflict, forced him to retreat. A series of partial affairs 
now foliowed, and, on the 16th, the Bavarian corps directed its 
march to Sezanne, and, on the 17th, passed the Seine, after having 
formed a junction with Wittgenstein. Our gallant General and his 
corps, in sharing the fatigues of those eventful days, between the 
27th of February aud the 3istof March, partock of the honour and 

glory, so dearly purchased, of entering Paris in triumph, as part of 
the grand confederate army. His grateful Sovereign has since raised 
him to the dignity of Prince of the realm.” 


We must now bring this article toa elose; but before we 
do so, we cannot refrain from making one more extract which 
is truly characteristic of the hero whose exploits are here 
celebrated. Aiter the battle of Waterloo, that memorable 
conflict, which in one tremendous struggle nearly annibilated 
the perjured army of a perjured -usurper, Bliicher wrote the 
following brief but expressive letter to his wife. 





Brady’s Clavis Calendaria. 


«« My dear wife, 

‘* You well know what I promised you, and I have kept my word. 
Superiority of numbers forced me to give way on the 17th; but on 
the 18th, in conjunction with my friend Wellington, I put an end at 
once to Buonaparte’s dancing. His army is completely rouied, and 
the whole of his artillery, baggage, tumbrils, and equipages, are in 
my hands. The insignia of all the orders he had worn are just 
brought me, having been found in his carriage in a casket. I had 
two horses killed under me yesterday. Buonaparte’s aifair will soom 


be terminated. 
« BLUCHER.” 


« P.S. (Written by his son on the road to Genappe.) Father 
Biiicher embrated Wellington in so bearty a manner, that every one 
present said it was the most touching scene that could be imagined.” 


We have thus endeavoured to convey some idea to our 
readers of this interesting and important volume. Besides the 
plans of the battles, which we have already mentioned, 
a map of Germany is annexed illustrating the campaigns of 
Bliicher, and a fine portrait of the venerable warrior is pre- 
fixed to the work. We confidently recommend it toall who 
wish to possess a comprehensive, an accurate, and an anima- 
ted, detail of a series of battles which determined the fate of 
Europe, by leading to the ciscomfiture and downfall of him 
who was its most inveterate foe. ‘They have also _producéd 
another beneficial effect, by limiting the power, and crippling 
the resources of a nation whose restless ambitio mn, al id perfi- 
dious principles, had for years kept the world in tumult and 
confusion. May the blessings thus achieved be permanent, 
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Cravis CaLtenpaRIA: By the late Joln Brady Esq. The 
third Edition, in two volumes octavo, 1815. Longman 
and Co. 


HavinG expressed a most unqualified approbation of the two 
former editions of this useful and popular, work, we have only to 
announce, thatthis, the rH1xp edition, appears much improved by 
several interesting ‘additions, and that we think the CLavis Ca- 
LENDARIA cannot fail to be always found inthe Libraries of Li- 
terary Men. It iseminently adapted to instruct youth in a per- 
fect knowledge of the English calendar, and inthe ancient cus- 
toms of the country; and should alw ays form part of the English 
reading of the students in the upper divisions_of our public 
schools. The death of Mr. Brady is we understand deeply felt by 
his family, and will long be regretted by a wide and extensive 
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circle of friends, who had the happiness of his acquaintance, 
To this edition ene of them has prefixed the following susr 
tribute of respect to his Memory, Principles, and Character. 


‘* In presenting tothe public a THIRD edition of this work, it is 
thought necessary to notice the circumstances under which it is 
published. The rapid circulation of two large Impressions had 
inguced the author to prepare a third; in which are introduced 
such corrections aud additions as suggested themselves in the short 
period of two years that elapsed from the pablication of the Second 
edition. 

** Mr. Brady had Jong been a martyr to acute rheumatism; and 
by a relapse of that inveterate and excruciating disorder, the 
publication {although it had received his final revision) was une 
avoidably retarded. A remission of the disorder with which he 
had been s0 bitterly afflicted, at length afforded a very sanguine 
hope of restoration ; and he was enabled to endure remova) from 
hischamber. But, at the moment when a manifest and progres- 
sive accession of strength rendered recovery, apparenily, no longer 
doubtful, Mr. Brady was suddenly snatched away, amidst the con- 
gratulations of Friends, and in the very bosom and presence of his 
Family. Upon unis aFrLicrep wipow has therefore devolved the 
duty of publishing this work ; but, being herself wholly incapacitated 
by personal feeling, the painful task of detailing the circamstances 
thus briefly narrated has, at her request, been” undertaken by one 
who had i he eminent satisfaction of enjoying Mr, Brady’s confidence 
end friendship. | 
~ “© To theland which gave him birth, to the religion of his fathers, 
to the laws and constitution of England, he was enthusiastically attach 
ed ; of this, the CLavis CaLenparia presents numerous instances, 
if, as it has been frequently cbserved, a writer’s best monument is 
his Works, the reputation of Mr. Brady may securely rest on the 
CJayis Calendaria ; a production not more creditable to the bead, than 
to the heart, of its ecpeaiod author. In the chayacter of Mr. Brady 
were united inflexibleintegrity, manly candour and sincerity, invincible 
firmness, and a warmth of heart, which in every social relation in 
the cause of friendship, or of oppression, has rarely been surpassed. 
Asason, as a husband, as a father, and asa friend, he is beyond 
even the posthumous praise of him, who, while thus glancing at bis 
many virtues, feels the loss to be irreparable; and in Joun Brapy 
may well be said to have been combined, all the qualities of a TRuE- 
BORN ENGLISHMAN,” 


This book, and Mr, Ellis’s edition of Brand’s popular anti- 
quities, will “always constitute a fund of rational amusement 
and instruction; we therefore recommend them to our readers 
as eminently entitled to their attention. 
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4 Detail of aru the late Proceedings relative to the General Sea- 
Batiung Infirmary, at Margate, with Letters and other Do- 
cume nts. accompanied with Analytical Remarks. — By Ste- 
phen Ellis, Esq. a Governor of the Institution, 17th of 
October, 1815, 8vo. Pp. 62. Axtell and Purser, 


Tris strange, this motiey, production, unites the cant of 
the tabernacle with the spirit of persecution ; an union, which 
will appear unnatural to many, but which, nevertheless, is 
frequently observable in these modern days, which bear more 
than one striking feature of resemblance with the disastrous 
times in which fanaticism overthrew first the throne, and then, 
thealtar. But for this, we should not think it werth our while 
to interfere between the disputants at a watering-place, or 
the conflicts of governors of a sea-bathing infirmary, Mr. 
Ellis professes to give a detail of all the proceedings upon 
the transaction which he has brought before the public. But 
this is a deception, since he has not given them all; for some of 
the bills which were circulated at Margate, and which once 
met our eye, are not to be found among his details. We think, 
indeed, he is wise and politic to suppress a part of these 
yrecious documents; but the suppression, without an ac- 
aa i Bai is not just; it sayours of that partiality which 
marks every line of his production, And since he has ven- 
tured to appeai to the public, and has acknowledged the right 
of every one freely to animadvert on any or on every part of 
such appeal, we shall exercise the right, and administer that 
wholesome correction, to which his vanity and his folly have 
subjected him, and which he most richly deserves. 

One might, naturally enough, be led to suppose, that the 
author of a tract like this, would wish to be thought as having 
been actuated, in the public discussion of such a question, 
by public motives alone; but Mr, Ellistakes special care to guard 
against so erroneous a supposition, at the very outset of his 
statement, by informing his readers that a feeling of personal 
interest alone induced him, (in an evil hour, alas!) to take 
up the pen, and to address ‘‘ the respectable assemblage of 
residents and visitants of Margate,” the latter of whom, we 
know, are imported by the Hoy, from Wapping and its neigh- 
bourhood, every tide. 

We would feign give a clear and regular narrative of the 
transaction which gave rise to this detail, and which, indeed, 
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it had been our intention to do, cowld we have obtained pos- 
session of the different hand-bills which were circulated upon 
the occasion, and which we read, before we heard of the 
present publication ; but really the author has so very inge- 
niously contrived to disconnect the facts by the  interpesition 
of his own analytical remarks, as he foolishly calls them, by 
a partial suppression of documents, and by a worse than 
needless introduction of private circumstances, that the task 
has become nearly impracticable. 

It has been customary to comply with an’ annual application 
tu the clergyman of Margate for the use of his pulpit, for a 
sermon to be preached, for the benefit of the infirmary in 
gestion ; the application was accordingly made, this year, to 
the Reverend W. J. Baylay, but, in consequence of some 
conduct on the part of the managers of the charity, of which 
he disapproved, he refused the use of his pulpit. Piqued at 
this refusal, some of the members of the institution, hurling, 
as it were, defiance, in the face of the clergyman, and, resolved 
to collect alms, in spite of him, proclaimed their determina- 
tion to make a collection, after divine service, without the 
gates of the church-yard. On this notice being publicly given, 
another notice appeared, signed by the parish officers, expres- 
sive of their resolution to apprehend and punish all such as 
should be guilty of begging in the streets, on such an occa- 
sion, as vagrants. ‘The members persevered, and Mr, Baylay, 
being a magistrate, had them apprehended and held to bail; 
no subsequent prosecution, however, was instituted ; and, it 
appears, that Mr. Baylay, is to,be prosecuted for false impri- 
sonment. 

This is a brief statement of the case, but the material parts 
of it, in’a legal point of view, are so wholly emitted, that it is 
impossible to form an opinion of its precise merits. It is 
very easy, however, to form a correct opinion of the measure 
of that man’s understanding, who, having such a case to state, 
could state it in so blundering a manner. Yet has he the 
folly to talk of a methodical detail””—* to. enable the 
general opinion to be formed upon the whole merits of the 
case.” 

Out of the abundance of his condescension, the author 
acknowledges, that the clergy have a righi (though, with his 
strange confusion of ideas, he calls the right a privilege,) to 
refuse the use of their pulpits. But he argues as if, having 
repeatedly granted the use of them, it were unjust to refuse 
them. but it is impossible to do justice to his reasoning in 
any words but his own. 
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«© A refusal, in the first ins'once, is very different fromthe act of 
suspending a grant, after it bas been for a length of time conceded.” 


Why does not the man talk plain English, and say thata first 
-efusal is very different toa refusal after various compliances ? 
There was no suspension of a grant, but a mere refusal of a 
pulpit. 


‘ The arrangements of a charitable institution are extended in 
proportion to its fands, which have become regularly available for the 
support of its permanent expenditure ; and, if those funds shall be 
suddenly diminished, a preportionable part of the establishment must 
be rendered ineffective and useless.” 


Here he sets out with a general position, to which only this 
trifling objection occurs—that it is at variance with fact. ‘The 
funds of no imstitution, which depends on voluntary contribu- 
tions, can be relied on for a permanent expenditure. Where a 
charity has no capital, its expences must be regulated by its 
means, and must vary with them; no permanent plan of 
expenditure, therefore, can be adopted without permanent 
means. All, then, that ought to have been said on the 
subject, is, that if the coutributions at the church were sub- 
tracted in 1815, the: receipts of the charity would be so much 
less than they were in the preceding years. But this plain 
stziement would not bave been fine enough for this flowery 
geutioman; vor would it have supplied him with the high- 
sounding periud with which he closes his paragraph. 


’ 
‘ To abstain from the exercise of a right, which might do’ 
(wiat might do? the right or the erercise of it?) ‘* much active 
good, is only a negative and ynvicious conduct ; but, to exercise a 
ficht, which will effect much public mischief, and will immediately 
curtail those blessings, which had been widely distributed among the 
afflicted pour, 1s an act that can seldom be tolerated by soler under- 
Standing or @ feeling heart.” 


If we understand this passage right, of which we are by 
no means sure, for, in truth, it is not very intelligible, it was 
impossible for the clergyman, do what he would, to satisfy 
this fastidious governor. For, had he granted the use. of his 
pulpit, his conduct would have been only negative and unri- 
cious ( a word by the bye of his own coining,) and consequently 
would have been deserving of no thanks; while thé refusal 
of it was an act incompatible with a sober undersiinding and 
a feeling heart!!! Really this dogmatical reviler of the priest- 
hood deserves a much severer correction than any which the 
pen can bestow. He professes to be very pious and very Jeeling ; 
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it is wonderful therefore, that the warning voice of scripture 
“< Judge not, lest ye be judged,” had not some effect upon 
him. But this is not the only objectionable part of this 
virulent and nonsensical declamation ; for it contains one glaring 
Jalsehood, proved to be such by the author himself. He evi- 
dently means to assert, that, in consequence of the pulpit 
being refysed, the benefits of the charity, which, with a 
despicable affectation, accompanied by a miserable appeal to the 
feelings of the vulgar, he denominates blessings, would be 
immediately curtailed. The eontrary, he shews to be the 
fact ; for, in lieu of the sermon, the governors had recourse 
toa ball, to two balls, indeed, which in addition tothe inde- 
cent collection at the gates of the church-yard; even during 
the most solemn service of the church, the administration of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, produced a much larger 
sum than would have been received in the church. Was Mr. 
Ellis not aware of this, if he were not, we pity his intellects, and 
if he were, what must we think of his heart, and of his veracity ? 

His candour equals his condescension, and he really admits 
that no human institution is perfect, and consequently that 
there may be errors and defects in ail human institutions, 
But he jesuitically evades the real point at issue, to which we 
shall presently advert. He Jikewise acknowledges the right 
of every man to withdraw his protection from a charity which 
he believes to be ill-conducted; but, as if alarmed at the 
extent of his concessions, he suddenly checks himself, and 
adds— 


**¢ The acknowledged right to refuse his own support, does not 
include the justification of any gentleman who shall make himself a 
voluntary instrument to dissuade other people from the exercise of 
their kind intentions to aid the funds of a charity. With every 
feeling of confidence in the innoceacy of the action, and with 
motives really unvicious, still, the effect and example of the practice 
would militate against the very spirit of beneficence, and would excite 
the just censure of considerate men.” 


This is mere declamatory rant. If one man be justified, 
from any particular defect in a charity, or from any existing 
abuse, in withdrawing his aid; another man is equally justified 
in acting in the same manner from the same cause. And, if 
the man who first secedes declares to his friends the motives 
which influenced his secession, and if those friends deem 
his motives just, and his conduct correct, and, on that ac- 
count, chuse to follow his example, is he to blame? It would 
require a little more skill in casuistry, than Mr. Ellis appears 
to possess, to convince any considerate man, out of the ta- 
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pernacle, that censure should attach to him for such conduct. 
The most obvious conclusion from his premises, the author 
has neglected to draw; namely, that if mischievous effects 
to the charity realiy accrued from the secession of these mem- 

ers, the blame is fairly imputable to the conduct of those 
who occasioned their secession. 

Another clergyman, it seems, retracted his permission to 
use his pulpit, for a similar purpose; and the author, not 
daring manfully to tax him with a breach of promise, passes 
on immediately to a third clergyman, who has promised to 
preach for the charity next year, and observes, for a purpose 
not tobe mistaken, though artfully concealed, “ as the per- 
formance of a promiseis considered an indispensable obliga- 
tion of honour, in all genteel societies, the establisiment may 
expect to receive, at the appointed time, the full benefit of 
Mr. Simmons’s benevolent intentions.” ‘To any other considerate 
man than Mr. Ellis, it would have been clear, that a promise 
of this nature must, of necessity, be conditional, and that 
circumstances might intervene which would render it not only, 
not obligatory, but improper to be performed ; at all events, 
nothing is less likely to induce the clergyman to fulfil his pro- 
mise, than this indecent, and most unnecessary, attempt 
to pur him downto the performance of it. This account is 
followed by some execrable nonsense about * the confederated 
attitudes” of “* injuries ;” the consequence of which, however, 
was a ball. In the account of this bali given to the public, 
and drawn up, no doubt, by our sanctimonious author, it is 
pbserved : 


‘‘ The gentlemen who preside over that /lessed institution” (if 
ihe institution itself be l/essed, those who preside over it, must, 
at least, be saints! Oh! the Pharisees!) ‘* felt that this good cause 
could be promoted ia one place as well as (in) another; and that 
even a ball-room would be sanctified by such an occasion; and, 
if we may judge from the tall on Friday evening, the whole isle of 
Thanet joined in this laudable feeling. This assembly was consecrated 
Ly the sympathy of 600 human beings, illumined with one glow 
of charity, and inspired with one feeling of beneficence ; they met, 
they mingled together, and they parted in peace and love, for the 
Spirit of peace rested on them, &c. 


Ohe jam satis est.—Who would not suppose that this was 
an amorous methodist’s description of a love-feast? Were 
it only absurd and silly, we could pass it with a smile of 
contempt; but when the man, not satisfied with nonsense, 
rises into impiety, it becomes a duty to reprobate his temerity. 
He declares his trust, that every person who went to this ball 
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‘hath reccived the sanction of a much higher testimony” — 

of course, the d leclared approbation of heaven ! And he 
assigns, a3 the motive of his wish, that all their names should 
be recorded, that “ the righieous are to be held in everlasting 
remembrance.” At the exd of his tract, he informs us that 
this precious effusion is extracted from the Sun Newspaper ; 
but as the writers in the Sun are not in the habit of composing 
such execrable stuff, we are convinced that it is the production 
of the author himself. He adopts it, indeed, and it is in per- 
fect unison with the spirit and style of the whole pamphlet. 
The following printed paper was circulated on the evening of 
the ball. 


«© General Sea- Bathing Infirmary. 

«* It having been suggested by severa] gentlemen, friends of this 
institution, that many well-disposed persgns, resident at and about 
Margate, who could not promote this benevolent object by their 
piesence at the ball, would cheerfully subscribe their mite, if a public 
opportunity could be devised ; and as the rutpit of Margate church 
has been so unexpectedly shut this season against the charity, they 
have thought of other means to prevent that diminution in the fands 
which this unprecedented opposition might have occasioned ; and six 
gentlemen have volunteered their services to stand at the chURCH- 
YARD GATES TO-MORROW, Sunday, the Ist of October, 1815, 
IMMEDIATELY after divine service, to receive donations from all those 
who are friends to this invaluable institution. 

“© Margate, September 30, 1615.” 


This, besides being a most flagrant violation of all decency, 
was a‘wicked attempt to set the congregation against their 
ptiest ; to separate the flock from their pastor! It held up 
that pastor in an odious light, to whose instructions it was 
their duty to listen, in whose prayers it was their duty to join ! 
Such was its direct tendency, its obvious intention. The 
framers of this paper have disgraced themselves by a false 
pretext for the measure which they adopted. If, as mere wg 
there were numbers wko did not chuse to go to the ball, but 
who wished to contribute to the support of the hehe. why 
did they not send thelr mites to the institution itself, why not 
ure in the books appeinted for the purpose } Were 
those charitably disposed people to be found only at the 
church-gates ; to be attracted only by a studied iasult to their 
priest, by an open viclation of decorum? A pretty charitable 
state, truly, must their minds have been in, if this were really 
the case. But the men who stated it, could not. believe it, 
any more than they could believe their other statement, that 
the six hundred persens whe went to their ball were all led 
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thither by motives of pure charity! Indeed, if the experi- 
ment had been tried, of giving a ball for the benefit of Mary 
Anne Clarke, we are persuaded the result would have proved 
the fallacy of their assertion. In consequence of the above 
notice, the following caution immediately appeared. 


“ VAGRANTS. 

«« The constables and parish officers of this parish having received 
information that several persons intend to make illegal collections by 
way of alms, and apprebending that this design, if persisted in, may lead 
io a breach of the peace, give this public caution, that by the 17 Geo. IT. 
c. 5. © All persons placing themselves in streets, highways, or pas- 
sages, to beg or gather alms,’ are liable to be apprehended as vagrants, 
and conveyed before a magistrate, who may imprison them one 
month. 

‘© And by the 13 and 14 Geo. II. c. 12. *‘ The justices in sessions 
may transport such rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, as shall 
be duly convicted, and adjudged to be incorrigible 

“ A sufficient number of peace officers will be directed to appre- 
hend all who may be found offending against the law within this 
parish, 

* FRANCIS SMITH, Churchwarden. 
“* FRANCIS COBB, Constable aud Churchwarden. 


Margate, September 30th, 1815.” 


It is perfectly clear to us, that the sole object of this cau- 
tion was to deter the individuals in question from the pursuit 
of their indecent purpose; that their conduct was calculated 
to produce a breach of the peace, after what had happened, 
and at all events a gross profanation ef the Lord’s day, can 
scarcely be doubted. Certain it is, if such were the convic- 
tion on the mind of the magistrate, it was his duty to prevent 
it, even by coercive means. The Vagrant Act had nothing, 
therefore, to do with the question, 2 2nd ought not to have been 
introduced. Two of the men who collected money, at the 
charch-gates, were, we are told, ** taken into custody, and, 
after a considerable detention, were held to bail for their 
appearance at the Dover Sessions.” But this writer of rar 
who undertakes _ relate all the facts, and to enable his rea 
to form a correct opinion of the mevits of tne whole case, 
omits to notice the nature of the charge preferred against his 
friends; and the offence for which they were held to. bail. 
tt could not be under the Vagrant Act—the 17th Geo. Hl. 
because offenders under that Act cannot be admitted to bail; 
—vagrants must be committed to gaol. Vye were not a little 
surprized to read, that the author himself not only had nothing 
to do with this profanation of the Sabbath; but that he 
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** had never approved of the measure.” Certainly, without 
this specific declaration, we should have been led to draw a very 
opposite conclusion. One of his attacks on Mr. Baylay, how- 
ever, must not pass unnoticed. 


** Tt may be deemed extraordinaty, by many considerate persons, 
that a magistrate should declare, on a Saturday, that be has made 
up his mind to punish a crime, which he only supposes will be 
committed on Sunday; and before the offénders are brought up for 
judgment.” 


This would appear extraordinary to none but the most 
ignorant persons. How dares Mr. Ellis assert that Mr. Baylay 
only supposed that a collection would be made at the church- 
gates, the next day, when he has himself shown that the 
resolution to collect at that place, and at that time, had been 
notified to the whole world in a printed bill, circulated the 
evening before? Besides he knew, for he has printed it, 
that Mr. Baylay qualified his resolution to act in the manner 
stated with an if; that is, if those men, who had resolved to 
perform an act which he believed was an offence against the 
law, should really perform it, he would punish it according to 
law! Can this appear extraordinary to our author, who would 
fain pass for a considerate man; and justify him, in his own 
judgment, for the grossest imputation which he could possibly 
cast on a magistrate, of acting unadvisedly, unjustly, from the 
influence of prejudice, by making up his mind to punish, 
before the offenders were im custody? When we recollect, 
that this amounts to a charge of perjury, for as a magistrate is 
bound, by an oath, to administer justice according to law, 
if he wilfully act illegally he must commit perjury, we cannot 
restrain our indignation at the author’s audacity. He, very 
properly, avoids all discussion of the legality of the magis- 
trate’s conduct on this occasion ; as the matter, he says, is to 
come before a superior court. But as he has thought proper 
to print some of the papers which were published, during this 
controversy, does he think it perfectly honest, after what he 
had undertaken, to avoid all reference to the infamous attack 
on the clergyman, in a scurrilous copy of verses, that were 
industriously circulated by his own friends? He knew very 
well that the verses would betray the true spirit and temper of 
his colleagues in this notable enterprize, and, therefore, we 
suppose, he wisely not only withheld them, but observed a 
studious silence respecting them. We, however, who have 
not the same motive, nor the same object in view, having 
received a copy of them, shall here lay them before our 


Teaders. 
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‘© THe VaGRanT’'s Repry. 

“« Oh! thou, whose station makes thy crime more flagrant, 
Who dares to call us by the term of Vagrants. 
Go, search the libraries, there, blushing, look, 
If blush thou canst, upon thy begging book. 
That book, oh foul disgrace, which asks each ninny 
To cast his pearl to swine, and give his guinea. 
They say the Devil loves hisown. If we, 
In very deed, both Rogues and Vagrants be, 
Why not receive each dear, each welcome, guest, 
Qh! brother beggar to thy kindred breast ?” 


As Mr. Ellis deemed it advisable to express his disapproba- 
tion of the collection at the church gates; why did he not 
avow his indignation at this infamous libel on the clergyman 
of the parish. It had the same currency with all the other 
papers ; it could not be unknown to him; and, if he wished 
to maintain the character even of a considerate man, he would 
have openly reprobated so indecent an attack, the impotence 
of which, however, defeats its malice. We have given it, 
that our readers may perceive the true cast and complexion of 
the adversaries with whom Mr. Baylay had to contend. 

Every one who has visited Margate knows that, at the 
rooms, there is a book open, not to soliett donations, but to 
receive the names of such persons as chuse to subscribe 
towards the support of the clergyman from whom they receive 
spiritual consolation and instruction. It is also known, that 
the great resort of strangers, to this place, during the summer 
season, materially increases the duty of the clergyman. And, 
as we have higher authority than that of any Governor of the 
Sea-Bathing Infirmary for the belief, that ‘the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’ it is but just that they who extend his 
services should contribute to his support. So much for the 
begging-box of these beastly rhymsters. 

On Monday, the third of October, Mr. Baylay published the 
following plain statement of his conduct, in this transaction. 


“© General Sea- Bathing Infirmary. 

* At the earnest solicitation of several Governors of this Institu- 
tion, I am induced to make this public statement of the grounds upon 
which the pulpits of the {sle of Thanet have been refused. 

‘“* At the Anniversary Meeting at Margate, on the 29th of August, 
1814, Lorp Hennixker, V. P. in the Chair, the following resolu- 
tions moved by myself, were seconded by Sir Epwarp Kwatcnu- 
BULL, M. P. upon which the previous question was moved (without 
preface) by Mr. Norris, one of the Medical Board of the Institution, 
aod a Director, and seconded by Mr, Gibbs, the Treasurer, and, after 
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a long discussion, the previous question having been first negatiyed, 
were ‘adop: ed' by the meeting. 

«« « In consequence of several cemtlaints having been made at this 
‘ meeting in reference to the unnecessary delay mm the admission of 

* patients, the mode of keeping ite accounts, the insufficient power 
* given to the Commiitee at Margate, and other matters materially 
affecting the well-being of this Institution, it is earnestly recom- 
‘ mended to the Court of Directors by this meeting, that a select Com- 
« mitiee Le appointed to inaurKe into these complaints.’ 
‘© Resolved, 

‘© « That the alove resglutions be communicated to the Court of 
* Directors, by Mr. Cozens, our Secretary.’ 

** Atthesame time, I distinctly stated, that unless the Committee 
so earnestly recommended by the Anniversary Meeting was appointed, 
I should cease to give support to an Institution which shrunk from an 
inquiry into alleged abuses, 

‘* Karly in April, 1815, I requested the Margate Secretary to 
forward to the Court of Directors, in London, another copy of the 
resolution adopted by the Anniversary Meeting ; and requested him 
to state the extreme disappointment felt at the non-appointment of 
the Comumniitee of Inaurky. 

** On the 14th of April, I received a Jetter from the Secretary in 
London, conveying to me the unanimous thanks of the Court of 
Directors ; which vote had been subequently confirmed at the half- 
yearly General Court, (both holden omthe 12th of April,) for my 
* gttention to the concerns of the Institution ;’ stating some improve- 
ments which had been adopted, and requesting a detailed statement 
op other points. Ia reply to which, on the 18th of April, 1815, 
¥ enclosed a copy of the resolution adopted by the Anniversary 
Meeting, at Margate, on the 29th of August, 1814, and requested 
Mr. Rainbow would © have the goodness to lay it before the next Court 
‘of Directors ; stating my very sincere regretsthat the recommendation 
* so earnestly made by the Anniversary Meeting, should have received 
* so little attention.’ 

** To this letter I never received any answer. 

** Onthe 22nd of July, the Margate Secretary waited on me, 
with a verbal message, requesting the use of my pulpit. On the 
27th, I gave to him in writing an answer, requesting him to 
“ injorm the Directors that neitier Mr. Harvey nor myself considered 
‘the recent conduct of the Institution such as would justify us 
* granting their request.’ 

** Quthe 10th of Angust, we each received a letter from the 
Secretary in London, stating that the Court of Directors trust that 
‘we would have the goodness to re-consider the sutject. To this letter 
Mr. Harvey and myself, forwarded the following answer on the 12th, 
addressed to Mr. Rainbow, the Secretary in London. 

sc 6 Sik, 

“« © We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt.of your letters 

“of the Qth instant, and to request that you will assure the Directors 
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© of the sea-bathing infirmary, that the refusal which we have given to 
‘ their request, was not determined upon without mature consideration, 
‘ and very great regret. Butas the recommendation of the last anniversary 
‘ meeting at Margate (August, 1814) has not been complied with, nor 
* any reason assigned Ly the directors for their non-compliance, we still 
‘ feel ourselves constrained to refuse to them the use of our pulpits.’ 

«« To this letter we have never received any answer. 

** The above is a full and faithful statement of the grounds upon 
which the pulpits bave been refused ; and in making it, I have strictly 
confined myself to Facts and Documents. Why the directors have 
refused to appoint the committee of Inquiry, I have never heard. Jf 
there are no abuses to reform, Inquiry need not le dreaded ; and if 
there are any, they should le sought out, and reformed. 

“W.Frepericx Bayray, 
“« Vicar of St. John's, Margate.” 

“October the 2nd, 1815.” 


We should have thought that the reasons here assigned would 
have justified the conduct of the clergymen, in the minds of 
every rational and unprejudiced man, and, most assuredly, the 
court of directors would have only themselves to blame if any 
subtraction from their annual receipts had been experienced 
from the refusal of the pulpits, in the Isle of Thanet. Net- 
withstanding the puerile declamation of this Mister Ellis, who 
dare not meet the question fairly and fully, like an honest man 
bent only on the establishment of truth, we assert, that it was 
the bounden duty of the directors to appoint the committee of 
inquiry, by which every obstacle would have been removed, and 
the usual patronage secured to the charity. We have cast our 
eye over the list of directors, as given in the Court Calendar, 
and find it to contain the names of many hi. hly respect- 
able individuals, who would not, we are persuaded, lend their 
sanction to any thing mean, dishonourable, or improper. But 
they must be woefully ignorant of the management of all pub- 
lic charities who are not aware that two or three active and 
oficious individuals generally contrive to secure to themselves 
a mouopoly of such management, and by their artful and insi- - 
dious professions, to gain to themselves the whole conduct of the 
charity’s concerns. ‘That this bas been the case in more charities 
thau one we are enabled to assert from our own personal know- 
ledge. Probably the sea-bathing infirmary may be under a si- 
milar controul. At all events, a studied determination to shun 
inquiry, after a public allegation, and acknowledgment, of 
ihe existence of abuses, was fully manifested. It is no answer 
to say, as Mr. Ellis does, that the directors themselves in a body 
inquired, and thatthe difference between an inquiry by the body, 
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and by a committee, is only in name! for into whose conduct was 
the inquiry to be instituted ? The conductof the directors them- 
selves, to be sure, to whom the whole management of the con- 
cern was entrusted! And it is quite sufficient to satisfy the self- 
sufficient author of this tract, that men shou!d inquire into their 
own conduct, when publicly charged with abuses! Here it is 
evident the directors set their faces against inquiry from the 
sery beginning. When the appointment of a committee for 
the purpose of inquiry into abuses asserted to exist was propo- 
sed by the vicar of the parish, and seconded by one of the 
members of the county, at a meeting presided by a nobleman 
of great respectability, it is instantly opposed by one of the 
directors, who moved the previous question without deigning 
to support his own motion by a single reason ; and the oppo- 
sition was as laconically seconded by an officer of the charity, 
whose conduct possibly might have been under the cognizance 
of the proposed committee. The Vicar, too, be it observed, 
was a staunch friend to the charity ; he had paid the closest at- 
tention to its concerns, so much attention indeed as to receive 
the warmest thanks of the directors, and of the general meet- 
ing in London; while the men who opposed him were interested 
individuals, one a medical man, the other a treasurer! By the 
bye, be it observed, en passant, that it is too much the custom 
for medical men to become active managers of charitable insti- 
tutions, and on several occasions, we have observed them busily 
employed in embarrassing the affairs of the charity, in perpetua- 
ting abuses, and in taking the wrong side on every question. 
Whenever the resolution of the Margate meeting was pressed 
upon the attention of the London directors, they observed a 
profound silence. Nota word in answer could be extorted 
from them. 
If Mr. Ellis’s assertion be correct, when he says, “I have 
“ been given to understand, that a select committee of the 
court of directors was actually appointed, and did investigate 
** all those particular complaints, to which its attention had 
** been directed by the recommendation of the anniversary 
meeting,” If this, we say, be true, the conduct of the direc- 
tors is not only inexplicable, but most reprehensible, and most 
insulting to Mr. Baylay, as well as toallthe gentlemen who 
voted for the resolution! But we do not believe a word of it, 
for a reason which we shall state. Nodoubt, Mr. Ellis did so 
understand, or he would not have said it; but we are satisfied, 
that he either most strangely misunderstood, or that he was 
egregiously imposed upon. Indeed, when he took upon him- 
self to make so gross an attack on the. character of a clergy- 
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man, common decency, as well as common justice, required that 
he should be as open and explicit in all his communications, as 
he is plain and direct in his censures ; that he should, in this in- 
stance, have stated the grounds of his belief; have mentioned who 
informed hinv of the fact ; and have detailed every circumstance 
of time, place, and persons. 

But our reason for totally disbelieving the fact itself is 
briefly this,—The resolution in question passed on the 29th of 
August, 1814, and was, no doubt, immediately communicated 
by the secretary to the Court of Directors. Yet, when more 
than eight months had elapsed, no notice whatever appears to 
have been taken of it; for we oa Mr. Baylay requesting the 
Secretary, in the month of April, 1815, to send another copy of 
the resolutions ‘to the Directors. On the 12th of April, the 
Directors transmitted him a vote of thanks, and told him that 
they, (** the Court of Directors”) had already proceeded on a 
part of the communication ; but say not one word about a 

commitiee; indeed, they virtually negative its existence, by 
declaring that they, « the Court of Directors” had taken the 
task upon themselves. 

What will our readers say to this public accuser, this Mr. 
Ellis, when they shall find him admitting after his avowed 
understanding, that no committee was appointed ? But let the 
gentleman speak for himself: after quotiug the letter from the 
Directors to Mr. Baylay, he adds— 


“ It appears, by the preceding document, that the Court of 
Directors, as a body, investigated the defects, which had been com- 
plained of ; and not a select committee of that Court :. the difference, 
however, is only in name.” . 


The Directors, indeed, when told by Mr. Baylay, in express 
terms, that the reason fot the refusal of the pulpit was, that 
they had not appointed the committee recommeaded by the 
meeting at Margate, never deigned to assign any reason for not 
appointing it, still persisted in their silence, and refused to 
give any satisfaction on that head. 

But what can be said or thought of a man who officiously 
stands forward tu attack a clergyman, and who ts thus betrayed 
into the grossest inconsistencies and contrad ction? Not only 
partial, buf incorrect in his statements, he nevertheless 
triumphs with all the assumed consequence of self-exultation. 
Even with the letter befure ‘im, which proved that the atten- 
tion of the Directors has been limited to to grounds of com- 
plaint—the accounts, and the admission, he does not scruple- 
to assert that they hal investigated “ all those particular com- 
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plaints to which its attention had been directed by the recom- 
mendation of the anniversary meeting, though the recommen- 
dation before him specifically included * other matters mate- 
rially affecting the well-being of this wstitution.” 

In this man’s opinion, the persons who are entrusted with 
the direction of a public charity, would compromise ‘ their 
official independence and honour,” by condescending to notice 
such a letter as Mr. Baylay’s. Really, if his ambecility did 
not raise compassion, his- servility would excite contempt. 
What, in the name of common sense, can he mean by the 
independence of a body, elected annually by another body, 
and responsible to that body for their conduct!!! The 
supremacy rests with the body that delegates, not with the 
body delegated. In most charities, the superintendance and 
general management, are entrusted to a committee ; but the 
proceedings of that committee must have the sanction of the 
general court, to give them validity. If this be not the case, 
in the Sea-b sathing s Infirmary, it ought to be so; at all eveuts, 
the directors appear to be chosen in the same manier annu- 
ally, as the committees in other institutions ; and tie differ- 
ence, then, is only in the name, It is nonsense, then, and 
abject, degrading, flattery, to talk of official independence, of 
dignified station, of rank, property, and talent ;—and Mr. Elks 
may rest assured that every man of sense among the directors, 
will consider his ofiicious interposition, on the present occa- 
sion, as resulting from “ ihe capricious humours of a meddling 
busy-body, whose severities ere not exercised with any acknow- 
ledged authority, but exercised with intemperance and in yustice.” 
This last passage is extracted from his own tract, and is, 
most impudently, and most unjustly, applied by him to Mr. 
Baylay! Mr. Baylay, as a Governor of the Institution, as a 
gentleman who was entitled to thanks, not only for his atten- 
tion to its concerns, but for having essentially promoted its 
interests ; and as having moved the recommendation for the 
committee of inquiry, had an unquestionable right to interfere 
in the manner in which he did interfere, and to address the 
directors in a style much less respectful; and much more impe- 
rative, than the style he adopted, (and which, notwithstanding 
the indecent attack upon him on that account by Mr. Stephen 
Ellis, was a respectful and a gentlemanly style of address,) 
after the evasive conduct of those directors. 

On the 5th of October, this Mister Ellis took it upon him- 
self to print and circulate ‘* Remarks on the Reverend Mr. 
Baylay’s Statement ;” as puerile and contemptible a composi- 
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‘ion as any school-boy, or indeed any boy who had never been 
at school, could produce. 

We perhaps ought to apologize to our readers for the length 
to which this artiele has been extended ; but, as has been alread¢ 
stated, the production before us, stupid as it is beyond all 
ordinary degrees of stupidity, derives an adventitious con- 
sequence from the circumstances connected with it. We wit- 
ness, indeed, as well in the conduct of the Bible Societies, 
as in the «management of various charities, a systematic 
attempt to bring the clergy of the Established Church into 
disrepute and contempt, by various means. Lately an attempt 
was made, by a horde of Schismatics and Dissenters, to con- 
vene a meeting of an Auxiliary Bible Society, in the parish 
church of Bishopsgate, without the consent of the Rector. 
The Rector, however, that able and active minister of the 
Gospel, Dr. Mant, interposed his authority, and asserted his 
rights, in a becoming and effectual manner. Sinee that, a 
most indecent attempt, of a similar nature, has been made in 
the parish church of Saint Matthew, Bethnall Green, where a 
meeting was called, after dark, and the lower classes especially 
invited to attend it, not only without the consent of the 
Rector, but in direct defiance of his positive prohibition. 
The civil power, however, interfered and prevented the in- 
tended profanation. In the same spirit, have the author of 
this tract and his associates attempted, as it were, to take the 
pulpits of the Isle of Thanet by storm; to bully the clergy, 
and to claim as a right, what they are too proud and too auda- 
cious to solicit as a favour. Wherever we meet with this 
spirit, it shall have our marked reprebation, by whomever it 
may be displayed. Never will we suffer the clergy of the 
establishment to be seotfed, abused, reviled, and calumniated, 
with impunity ; even where the shaft may be directed against 
them by a nobler, a more distinguished, a more elevated hand, 
than the vain, ignorant, and impotent, one which traced the 
stupid detail before us. 

If the Directors of this charity wish to promote its suc- 
cess, to extend its benefits, and to sustain their own charac- 
ters, they will fix their seal of reprobation on the whole con- 
duct of their wretched champion, Mr. Stephen Ellis—they 
will disavow the audacious effrontery of those officious folks 
who had the indecency to create a distarbance at the chureh- 
gates; they will apologize to the clergymen ofthe Isle of 
Thanet for the gress attacks which have been made upon 
them ;—and they will, above all, leave the efficient govern- 
ment of this charity, which may be rendered a most useful 
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and beneficial institution, to persons resident on the spot, who 
must be better able to judge of the conduct of its officers, 
and of the propriety of its management, than persons, how- 
ever able or however zealous, who ‘live at a great distance, and 
who must form opinions on the reports of others. We totally 
disbelieve the assertion in this pamphlet, that the Directors 
voted their thanks to the men who held the plates at the 
church-gates ;—it is a libel upon the Directors ; and as to the 
Iiserable accounts extracted from the Morning Post and the 
Sun, we wil] not bestow a comment on such execrable stuff, 
the toleration of which by the public is a disgrace to the age 
we.live in. 

‘‘ To behold the young and the gay, the innocent and lovely, 
wreathing the maxy dance, is at all times gratifying to a pbilan- 
thropic bosom, but in the present instance it was more than gratifying, 
it was delightful!” &c, &c. 

*Tis enough to make a dog sick to read such wretched, 
whining, canting, nonsense as this ; but we have done; Mr. 
Stephen Ellis has provoked the discussion ; let him pursue it 
if he dare; we throw down the gauntlet to him; if he have 
courage to take it up, he shall be met. 








Digest of the Laws of the Customs. By Nicholas Jickling. 


4to. London. 1815. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 


aHis is a work of great labour, occupying thirteen hundred 
and seventy-five closely-printed quarto pages ; it is highly credi- 
table to the talents and industry of Mr. Jickling, who appears 
to have been eminently qualified for the undertaking, and to 
whom the public, particularly the mercantile and shipping 
interests, are greatly indebted, for having brought together, in 
an intelligible shape, an undigested, discordant, and multifa- 
rious mass of fiscal regulations, many of them not easily un- 
derstood, even by revenue officers themselves, 

That our readers may form a correct idea of the importance 
of this valuable work, we shall give, at length, the author's 
preface. It costains a concise, but correct history of the rise 
and progress of our revenue regulations—their enormous 
increase—the frequent difficulty of reconciling them to each 
other, and the embarrassments which merchants and others 
have too often felt, from the want of an easy reference to 
them. 


** The extensive and miscellaneous collection which passes under 
the general name of ‘ Tuz Laws op tHe Customs,’ constitutes a 
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highly important, and by far the most numerous division of the na- 
tional code. It comprises the accumulated enactments of several 
centuries upon the great points of trade, shipping and navigation, 
revenue, and the preservation of the public health; all of them 
abjects of attention in eve y state, but claiming especial regard in 
one so pre-eminently distinguished for its commercial spirit and its 
intercourse with foreign nations. To secure (as far as may be) the 
regular execution and observation of these laws, it is necessary they 
should be rendered as EAsY oF access, and the knowledge of them 
as much facilitated, as their great number and variety of subject will 
admit. To obtain this desirable end is the aim and purpose of the 
work now submitted to the public ; which proposes to exhibit the 
substance of this body of laws divested of all extraneous matter, and 
arranged in the form of a convenient and practical bigest. 

“The title of the work has been framed in compliance with technical 
and popular usage; but the expression ‘‘ Laws of the Customs” is 
by no means calculated to convey an adequate idea of the diversity of 
matter which is here brought forward. Acts of parliament imposing 
duties, and a long series of regulations designed to protect tle reve- 
nue from frauds, occupy, without doubt, a large portion of the pre- 
sent work ; but it may be questioned, whether the other interesting 
topics before alluded to, do not come in for an equal share of consi- 
deration. The officers of the customs being found, from their situ- 
ation in the several ports, the most convenient instruments for carry- 
ing into execution the laws which relate to shipping and commerce, 
the term ‘* the laws of the customs” has been brought, by a very 
natural extension, to include all those which are placed under the 
cognizance of the officers of that revenue.* 

‘« Taken in this enlarged sense, the laws of the customs are objects 
of ereat public interest, and they have accordingly obtained a propor- 
uonate share of the attention of the legislature. In the long period 
of Five centuries and upwards, more than ‘wo thousand acts have been 
passed, which, wholly or in part, have fallen within the description of 
laws of the customs; aiid of these nearly ELEVEN MUNDRED are at 
this moment actually in torce, and have obtained a place in the follow- 
ing collection. 

“* The objects of this great mass of enactments (without descending 
to minuter matters) may be classed under the following principal 
heads ; 

“© 1 The preservation of the public health ; by preventing the intro. 





“** It has been objected to the revenue of customs, that it is collected 
at a larger per centage than any other branch of the public income ; 
the objection, however, will lose a great part, if not the whole, of 
its force, when the important public services rendered by the officers 
of that establishment, in matters wholiy unconnected with revenue 
(and which would otherwise require a distinct establishment)are taken 
intothe account, On thissubsect see Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
vol. iii, p. 393, and tbe fouru: report of the committee on Finance, 
p. 6.” 
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. 
duction of infections disorders. This has been effectually accom- 
plished during a long period of time, by the salutary regulations of 
quarantine. 

‘2. The encovragement of British industry ; by checking, and in 
some cases entirely prohibiting the use of foreign articles ; and by 
promoting the exportation of our own manufactures for consumption 
abroad. 

“© 3, The increase of shipping and navigation ; by means of which 
the number of seamen is augmented, and the numerous occupations 
dependant upon shipping are supported and multiplie#. 

** 4, The extension of our carrying trade ; by making thiscountry the 
great entrepot and emporium of foreign merchandize.. For this end 
thepractice of warehousing goods for exportation, without paying 
any duty, has of late years been very much favored by the legisiature, 
and is now become one of the leading features of our commercial 
System. 

“*5. The levying, in a just and equal manner, one of the most ancient 
and principal branches of the public revenue. 

«* That these are objects of first rate and even vital importance in this 
country, will be admitted by all ; and as our commercial prosperity, 
maritime superiority, and nationa! greatness in general, may be consi- 
dered to depend principally upon the wise provision, and efficient 
administration of laws, which relate to these points, it seems self- 
evident that the knowledge of such laws cannot be too much facilita- 
ted, nor too widely diffused. ) 

“The confused state of the laws of the customs, and the consequent 
difitulty of carrying into execution and even of understanding these 
laws, had become a ground of complaint nearly a century and a half 
since. The preface to the ‘ Inpex VecticaLtium,’ composed by 
the farmers of His Majesty's customs, and published in 1070, con- 
tains the following passage ; ‘The laws relative to the duties and 
* iuspositions upon goods and merchandize, and the regulations of 
trafiick and commerce, are how become numerous, and so inter- 
mixed with the great body of the statute laws of the land, that 
they are both difficult in the discovery and doubtful in the interpre- 
tation; so that it is now become no small mystery, and no work 
of a short time, to be thoroughly acquamnted with the laws, rules, 
and practices, which actuate the commerce and navigation of his 
Majesty's dominions, and the coliection of his revenue arising 
thereby.” | 
*« The subject of the multiplicity of the laws of the customs, 
could not fail to engage also the attention of the select committee of 
the House of Commons, on the colieciion of the public revenue, in 
whose elaborate report (made in July 1797,) the following obser- 
vations occur: ‘ Upon adverting to the Laws of the Customs, 
* your committee have found them to be voluminous in bulk, intricate 
‘in their details, and comprehending not less than twelve hundred 
‘articles, upon which duties are levied. They find also, that the 
‘ statutes relative to the customs, fill above six large volumes in folio, 
* that they are unprovided with any printed index, and that the coms 
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€ pilation itself, even in this state, is not published, nor can it be com- 
« monly obtained by purchase.’ [Fourth Report, p. 25.] 

«« These extracts have been given at length, because they speak 
the language of official knowledge, and of authority. It would be 
easy to adduce further evidence on this point, but it is superfluous to 
accumulate proof of what is matter of daily experience. 

«If the want of compression and arrangement in the Laws of 
the Customs afforded ground of complaint in 1670, how much more 
cause to complain exists at present, when the Jaws have increased more 
than tenfold? Latterly, the augmentation has been so great, that in the 
comparatively short period which has elapsed since 1797, more than 
six hundred acts have been added, of which about four hundred are 
now in force. 

‘* Every addition of a fresh statute made to any particular subject 
of law (unless it totally repeals those which preceded it on the same 
subject) creates something of inconvenience to the public, since it 
increases the trouble of reference, and the difficulty of interpretation ; 
and when frequent accessions of this nature are made for a long series 
of years, the inconvenience is gradually magnified into a very serious 
evil. This general observation applies with peculiar force to that 
large division of the law, which constitates the Laws of the Customs, 
of whose progressive increase something requires to be said, as it is a 
point which seems particularly to merit the attention of the legis- 
jature. 

‘«* In the entire period previous to the reign of his present Majesty, 
the total number of statutes which had been passed of this description, 
was between seven and eight hundred only ; whereas, during the present 
reign, the number to the 53d year inclusive, amounts to nearly 
thirteen bondred. 

“* In examining the statutes of the Customs in the latter period, 
a striking fact presents itself; namely, that the number of them is 
not only continually increasing by the succession of years, but that 
the annual addition itself (with the exception of one short period) 
has been also regularly on the increase ; and, in such a rapid pro- 
gression, that the yearly average has been carried to about five times 
its amount, in the first years of the present reign. * 


—_ 





‘« * The averages are as follows: 
Anpo 1 5 Geo. HI “% 10 Acts. 
6 10 15 
11 15 10 
16 20 17 
21 25 21 
26 30 16 
31 35 22 
30 40 30 
4l 45 35 
46 50 43 
al 53 “a 64 4$ 
* Acts relating to Ireland exclusively are not taken into this state- 
ment.’ 
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‘« It is not difficult to account for this constant and increasing ad 
dition of new jaws; nor to conceive that, without some timely cor- 
rective, it may be carried to such a length, as to be productive of 
great and general inconvenience. From the wide extension and 
the varied nature of our commerce, it is exposed to numerous and 
frequent changes, and new circumstances render new regulations 
necessary. Experience has shewn that an Act of Parliament relating 
to a novel matter (unless the subject be very plain and simple) seldom 
reaches the point of perfection at first ; it is either too confined or 
too general in its application; and sometimes the meaning of the 
legislature is not conveyed in terms sufficiently explicit. Hence arises 
a necessity of other acts to explain, to extend, and to make ex- 
ceptions ; a process of ramification is thus incessantly carried on, 
which swells the Statute Book, until a reduction of its bulk by the 
legislature, or compression in some other mode, becomes indispens- 
ably requisite. The Laws of the Customs have been long approach- 
ing, perhaps have already reached this state of overgrowth, the evils 
arising from which, are next to be considered. 

‘* It is desirable, and, on the part of the subject, a very reasonable 
expectation, that the Jaws which he is bound to obey, fur the non- 
observance of which he is liable to be punished, and which by a legal 
maxim he is presumed to know, should be accessible to him ; that he 
should be able, by taking tolerable pains himself, or by applying to 
some professional adviser, to ascertain, what it is required of him to 
do, or to avoid in any particular instance. Yet this, in any question 
arising out of the laws of the customs he will in most cases find it 
exceedingly difficult to accomplish in either mode. Merchants, and 
ship-owners, the priocipal persons concerned in the transactions of 
Commerce, are particularly affected by the want of convenient means 
of acquiring a knowledge of those laws by which their conduct ought 
to be guided. The ground and nature of the difficulty are already 
given in the extract from the select Committee of the House of 
Commons inserted in page 13, and the obstacles are become much 
greater by the subsequent addition of a multitude of statutes. 

«© The officers of the customs whose duty it is to execute these laws 
are in a different, but in some respects not better situation, than those 
who are toobey them. ‘The principal officers of the respective ports 
are, indeed, furnished with the acts of each session; but the number 
of them is become sc immoderately large (amounting, as already mene 
tioned, to nearly eleven hundred) that, for wantof a proper clue to 
the several parts of this huge mass, it is an affair of difficulty, and 
often of laborious research, to ascertain what is really the law in par- 
ticular cases. The intricacy of the laws of the customs has long 
been a subject of great and general complaint throughout the depart 
ment 

‘«« The laws are thus in a manner shut against all those who are con- 
cerned with them in detail ; bat this is not the whole extent of the 
mischief. They require to be contemplated asa waAole, as a system, 
and one which embraces the great consideration of the commerce 
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and revenue of the Empire. The legislature, and the boards pre- 
siding over these important departments, must frequently have occa- 
sion to take a wide and extended view of the existing laws ; in order to 
enable them to judge of the expediency of particular measures, in the 
relation they bear to the system at large; and the better to adapt their 
regulations to the general good ; but how is such a view to be ob- 
tained over a multitadinous cssemolage of laws, devoid of all ar- 
rangement, and presenting to the eye nothiog but multiplicity, in- 
tricacy, and confusion? 

‘¢ The ditficulties which attend the g sining an acquaintance wiih, and 
a due understanding of the laws of the Customs, being of so extensive 
a nature, it may easily be imagined that they affect, and in a serious 
manner, the interests of Commerce. The merchant finds bimself 
embarrassed in his speculations, because he is ignorant, and has not 
the ready means of learning how far they are sanctioned by the laws, 
and because he knows that any degree of illegality, either in the ship, 
the cargo, or in the nature of the voyace, may affect, if not altoge- 
ther vitiate, his policy of insurance. Again, cases are perpetually 
occurring in practice (especially in the larger ports) in which it be- 
comes necessary to resort to the laws for information and guidance, or 
fordecision A great waste of time however is necessary incurred 
in consulting them, if they are taken as they proceed trom the hand 
of the legislature, without the advantages of compression and arrange- 
ment, and the helps of convenient reterence. Ia the mean time the 
operations of shipping and Commerce, in the particular case in ques- 
tion, must for a while stand still ; and it is welli known that in these 
matters delay is very often tantamount to actual loss. ‘Thus may Come 
merce suffer from the laws of the Customs not being easily under- 
stood, and promptly admini-tered; whilst in their spirit, and the in- 
tention of the legi-lature, its interest was meant to be consulted and 
advanced ‘ 

‘* The condition of these laws which it has been here endeavoured to 
delineate, and to bring distinctly before the view of the public, and 
the consequences to which it naturally leads, made an early impres- 
sion on the compiler of the present work. He had not been Jong in 
Office before he felt the inconvenience of baving to investigate such 
an aggregate of regulations, whenever a case out of the ordinary 
course of practice presented itself. He found himself under the ne- 
cessity of devising some brief means of obviating, as to himself, this 
official difficulty ; and afterwards, carrying his views further, he hoped 
that, at some future period, he might render an acceptable service to 
the public, by bringing one of the principal and most complicated 
branches of the national jurisprudence, into a form adapted to general 
use and convenience. 

“« It is more than twenty years since he first entered upon the 
execution of this design, and began to collect materials for the pur- 
pose; it was the destined employment of hours and ‘imes not 
occupied by his officia: business. The undertaking wa, however soon 
found to be tedions, repulsive, and full of ditficuities, and seemed to 
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bid defiance to his individoal efforts. It was accordingly often laid 
aside, as often resumed, and again discontinued ; till at length having 
made considerable progress, notwithstanding these repeated intermis- 
sions, and not doubting that he should meet with due encouragement, 
he determined to persevere. 

** The first step was to select from the general body of the public 
statutes, all those which related to the subject; for which purpose, 
the edition of them by Ruffhead, with its continuations, was adopted. 
This edition extends to twenty-three volumes in quarto, very closely 
printed ; the whole of which were very attentively perused, and the 
necessary extracts made, A separation was then to be made, of all 
those acts and clauses which are no longer in force; and this, though 
in some cases easily effected, was in others attended with much hesi- 
tation and difficulty, owing chiefy to the number of statutes which 
attach to many of the subjects.* : : 

“ The materials being thus prepared, it was a question into what 
form they should be moulded. A mere index pointing out simply 
where the law might be found, seemed to possess but a very inferior 
degree of utility, since it would not spare the trouble of a reference 
to the statutes, and must be entirely useless to those who did not 
possess them. An A/phaletical Abridgement, giving the substance of 
the law; promised advantages of a much higher kind, but in this 
mode there are also some material defects. It places the several titles, 
whether general or particular, whether relating to persons, ships, 
goods, or places, the general rules, and the exceptions from them, 
in one confused and promiscuous list; without any other order than 
that which happens to be indicated by their initial letters. By this 
means all the facility and benefit which the mind derives from systematic 
arrangement, in the acquisition of knowledge in other cases, is here 
entirely lost. A picest, furnished with an index, appeared to unite 
all the advantages of the two former methods, and at the same time 
to supply their deficiencies. It was accordingly deemed eligible to 
adopt that form of composition. 

‘* A prospectus of the proposed work was now submitted to the Lords 
of the Treasury ; who were pleased to express their entire approba- 
tion of it, and to encourage the author to proceed, Further to testify 
their opinion of the public utclity of this undertaking, their Lordships 
thought proper to exonerate him of all his official duties, in order 
that his time and attention might be devoted exclusively to this one 
object. It has subsequently been prosecuted with unremitting assi- 
duity ; and after a careful revisul, which occupied many months, has 
at Jength attained its completion. 

‘* ‘Lhe offer of the great Lord Bacon to compile a digest of the 








* «© Lord Bacon himself two centuries ago, acknowledged a 
similar difficulty. ‘ There issuch an accumulation of statutes con- 
cerning one matter, and they so cross and intricate, as the certainty 
pf law, is lostin the heap.’ Law tracts, p. 6.” 
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common and statute law, is well known, and the author of the 
elegant ‘ Commentaries on the laws of England,’ bas furnished an 
admirable specimen of the application of system and methodical 
arrangement, to one of the most dry and abstruse subjects of human 
enquiry. In the composition of the following work, something has 
been copied from each of these distinguished models. 

‘« The former proposed ‘ that the entire body and substance of law 
should remain, only discharged of idle and unprofitable, or hurtful 
matter; and illustrated by order and other helps.* In close pursu- 
ance of which plan the statutes are here transcribed in their original 
words; the abridgment being effected by the omission of such as are 
merely formal or superfluous, or such as may readily be implied. 

‘* From Blackstone’s commentaries was derived, the original idea 
of the structure and composition of the present work ; but the nature 
and design of the two productions being essentially different, a close 
imitation became impracticable. The commentaries, whilst they 
undoubtedly supply a copious fund of legal knowledge, are regarded 
by the practitioner as offering a grand outline, which he must fill up, 
by application to other sources ; and the narrative is conducted in the 
author’s own words—-Whereas, in the pre-ent instance, the language 
of the statute (although compressed) was to be used ; and a repository 
formed of so much of their contents, as might suffice in practice, 
for all but nice and difficult cases, without the trouble of resorting te 
the statutes themselves. 

«© The detai! of the execution of the work, requires a brief notice 
in addition to what is afforded by the table of contents. 

“* The subject matter admitting of a classification, under three 
distinct heads,---as it relates to persons, to things, or to places,--« 
each of these has given rise to several chapters ; in forming which, 
the laws of a general nature are first introduced, and the particular 
regulations, (which are but so many exceptions therefrom,) are given 
next; the whole in the chronological order of the several acts. Tue 
marginal notes of the statutes have very rarely been adopted. Others 
have been framed in their stead; and as notes of this kind may not 
only greatly assist the eye iv its research, but also convey a minute 
summary of the several clauses, very great care bas been taken in 
wording them so as to exhibit mudium in parvo. This, however, bas 
been an ailair of much more.time and trouble than would readily be 
imagined by those, who have not experienced the difficulty of com- 
pressing, with accuracy, the sense of a long passuge-into a few 
words, The punctuation of the printed acts of parliament has also, 
ot necessity, been entirely disregarded as inapplicable to an abridg- 
iment ;f and it may be observed once for all, that as distinctness, not 
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“«“* Law tracts, page 9.” 
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+ “«* Noact of parliament, in the original roll, has any stops or para- 
‘ graphs ; so that any argument drawn from the influence the stops have 
‘ on the sense, or any alteration in the jegislature’s meaning, occasioned 
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less than condensation, was the leading principle of the performance, 
every endeavour has been used, by sub-division of paragraphs, 
breaks in sentences, and exactness in pointing, to place the sense in a 
concise, ready, and perspicnous form, before the reader. A very 
minute index bas been added tothe whole; which it is hoped will, 
by its correctness and use‘ulness, be found to correspond with the 
pains taken in constructing if. 

‘© The Laws of the Customs have hitherto been considered in their 
miscellaneous character, as applicable to various other matters beside 
those of revenue; it remains now to add some observations upon them 
as a system of revenue laws only. 

«© The term Customs (in Latin’ Conswetudines or Custuma, and in 
the Old Law French Custume,) is usually derived from the circum- 
stance of the duty cr tribute, so denominated, having been payable to 
the crown by custom or ancient usage; this easy etymology, however, 
is reyected by Judge Blackstone. Denying the use of the word Con- 
suetudines in this sense, he would rather deduce the term from the 
Norman French Coust, whence our word cost ;* but as there is strong 
evidence that Consuetudines and Custuma were used indiscriminately, 
as general names for the revenue, accruing by customary payments,+ 
there seems reason for prefering the common derivation. 

© Of the origin of the Custums nothing certain is known, and the 
history of this branch of the revenue, prior to the reign of Edward I. 
is involved in much obscurity ; although the subject has been inves- 
tigated, with great labour and industry, by some of our most eminent 
lawyers.$ The Manuscript of Lord Hale, (made public in Har- 
grave’s Law Tracts,) contains a regular Treatise upon the Customs, 
Ports, &c. and is full of curious and recondite learning. 

‘* It has been asserted, upon high authority, ‘ that the King’s first 
claim to customs was by grant of parliament, 3d Edward [. though the 
record thereof is not now extant.'§ The statement, however, appears 
inconsistent with an express clause in Magna Charta.{| And with the 





* by dividing clauses, falls to the ground; and is to be imputed to 
‘ the invention or mistake of the printer.’---Wynne’s Eunemus, yo! 
III. p. 149.” 

* * Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book I. chap. 8.” 

t “ Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book I. chap. 8. Note by Chris- 
tian. Madox’s History of the Exchequer, vol. i. p. 765, 781.” 

t “ Lord Coke, 2 and 4 Inst. Sir John Davis on Imipositions, &c. 
Madox's History of the Exchequer. Lord Hale, MS.” 


§ 2 Inst. p. 58, 59. Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book I. 
chap. 8.” 


| «‘ Omnes Mercatores, nisi publice antea prohibiti fuerint, habeant 
salvum et Securom Conductum, exire de Anglia, et venire in 
Augliam, Xe. sine Omnibus Toltis Malis, per Antiquas et rectas 
Consuctudines, Chap. 30.” 
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discoveries made by further research into our ancient records, Lord 
Haie says, ‘ touching the inquiry, whether there were any customs 
due tothe crown before the time of Edward I. it seems, with some 
clearness, that there were."* And in Madox's History of the Exche- 
guer, it is affirmed, that ‘ besides the customs paid to the King for 
wines, there were other duties payable to him for merchandizes 
imported or exported.’t There was also (distinct from the customs,) 
the duty of prisage upon wines imported, wh ch is allowed to have 
been an ancient inheritance of the crown, settled upon it by the common 
law. The appellation appears to indicate some connexion in its 
origin, with the branch of the prerogative, termed purveyance ; by 
which provisions were taken for the King’s household.t Perhaps, in 
very early times, the customs also partook somewhat of this nature. 

** In the reign of Edward the First, these duties of customs, 
(whatever was their nature or quantum,) appear to have been replaced 
by others, of which a more satisfactory account can be given.§ In 
the third year of this reign, (1275,) duties were granted by Act of 
Parliament,|| upon wool, sheep-skins or woolfells, and Jeather, ex- 








* «© Hargrave’s Law Tracts, p. 140, 141.” 


t “* Page 771.” 


t “ Hargrave’s Law Tracts, p. 115,116. See some recent statutes 
relating to prisage, under title wine, in the present volume.” 


§ “ Hargrave’s Law Tracts, p. 143, 144.” 


| “* The record of this act is wanting, but a transcript thereof, 
taken froin the Fine Roll andthe Red Book of the Exchequer, is 
given in Hargrave’s Law Tracts, p. 146. This being the first 
instance of imposing Duties of Customs by Act of Parliament, the 
curious reader may be gratified by the insertion of a copy here. 

«* De nova Custuma Lanarum, Pellium et Corioiurta, in Origivali 
Anno 3 Regis, F. R. H. 

«A la Novele Custume, ke est graunte partous les graunz del 
‘ realme, par ia priere des comunes des marchaunts de tont Engletere, 
‘est purven, ke en chescvn conte, on la grem’‘ore vile en port est, 
‘ soient eslut deans de plus leaus e plus puesaunz, ke averont une pece 
‘de un seil en garde, en un, ke sera assigne par Je Roi, avera un autre 
“pece, e seront jurez, ke Jeaument rescevront et responderont des 
‘ Deniers le Roi cest a savoir de chescun sek de Laine demi mark, ede 
‘ chescuntreis cent peauis ke funt an sak demi mark, e de chescun last de 
‘ quyre on mark, ke isceront bors de] realin ausi bien en Hyr/aund en 
‘ Wales come en Engletere, de denz Fraunchise e de hors, Estre ceo 
“en chescun port ou nefs pount issir deront deus prodes hommes 
‘ jurez k’il ne sufferount a issir Jaynes peaus ne quyrs sans leattre overte 
“ala seel, ke sera au chef port en le counte. Et s'il est mil Ke autre- 
“ment senisse bors del realme, ausi bien i! perdra tout les chateus, 
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ported, these duties were at first called Nova Custuma, but afters 
wards Custuma Antiqua sive Magaa, to distinguish them from the 
éuty imposed by Charta Mercatoria,* in 31, Edward [. This latter 
impost, termed ‘ Custuma parva et Nova,’ and afterwards ‘ Aliens 
Duty or Petty Customs,’ arose from an agreement or composition 
with the merchant strangers; and was due from them only, for all 
commodities as well imported, as exported, at the rate of three- 
pence in the pound. By the same charter, the duty of prisage on 
wine was exchunged into a duty of two shillings for every tun im- 
ported by merchant strangers, and called éut/erage, because paidto 
the Kiag’s butler. _ 

‘** The duties upon wool, woolfells, and leather, were hereditary in 
the crown, but became of ne account in aftertimes, when, in order to 
encourage bome manufacture, the articles were prohibited to be ex- 
ported. The Alien’s duty continued till it was abolished by 24 Geo, 
3.-Sess.2. c. 16. The duty of butlerage has been in part discon- 
tinued by 49 Geo, 3.c. 98. 

‘“‘ In the time of Edw. 3, subsidies of a more considerable kind, 
under the name of tonnage and poundage, chargeable for goods in 
general imported or exported, began to be levied. ‘The first regular 
grants of this sort having the sanction of Parliament, were made by 
statute 14 Edw. 3. c. 21, as to merchandizes exported, and bya 
statute in 47 Edw. 3, upon merchandizes both imported and ex- 


ported.+ . 
These impositions were at first usually granted only fora stated 


term of years; but by a statute of 31. Hen. 6, and by another of 
3 Edw. 4, they were granted to those monarchs respectively for life. 
From this time they were regularly granted to their successors for life, 
sometimes at the first, sometimes at other subsequent Parliaments, till 





‘ k'il a, esun cors sera a la Volunte le Roi. Et-purceo ke ceste chose 
‘ne pouv tost estre per furing. est purveu, ke le Roi enveie ses lettres 
‘a chescun vesconte pertout le realine, e fait crier, et defendre pertouz 
‘ les contes, ke nul, sor forfeture de son cors e de touz s€s chateus, 
‘ne face menerhors de la terre laynes peaus ne quyres avauat le feste 
‘ de la Trinitie en cest an, et adunkes par lettres overtes od le seaus si 
“com est andudroe encime autrement sir les avantdites fortetares. Et 
‘Je Roi ad graunte de sa grace ke touz les seigni rage, pat quy porz 
* Jaynes on quyres isteront averont les forfetures quant “eles devier dront, 
‘cbescen en sun port, sauve a Roidemi mark de chescun sak de 

* layne e des peaus, e un mark de chescun last de quyres.’ 
‘* This is correctly copiei from Mr, Hargrave’s Bock, but there 


appear a few verbal errors of a trifling nature. 
* “ A correct copy of Chartar Mecatoria will be found in Hargrave's 
Law Tracts, p: 157. 
t ‘* Lord Hale, in Harg. Law, Tr. p.173; but see Stat, 40, Edw. 
, i Rofhead, Vol. 0, App. p. 43.” 
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tlie reign of Charles I. when his ministers were not sufficiently 
solicitous to renew the grant, and yet they were levied unconstitu- 
tionally, without consent of Parliament, for fifteen years together, 
On the restoration, they were granted to Charles IT. for life, and to 
his two immediate successors; but by g Ann, c. 6, 1 Geo. 1. c. 12, 
and 3 Geo. 1. c. 7, made perpetual, and mortgaged for the public 
debt.* The duties of Customs were all repealed, and new duties 
granted by the act 27 Geo. 3. c. 13, again by 43 Geo. 3. c 68, and 
lastly by 49 Geo. 3 c. 98. By this and subsequent acts, the existing 
duties are now classed under the two general heads of ‘ Permanent 
Duties,’ which are carried to the consolidated fund, composed of the 
several branches of the public revenue, and ‘ Temporary or War 
Duties,’ which are subject to the special eppropriation of ' Parliament. 

“An outline has thas been sketched of the growth and pfogress 
of the Revenue of the Customs, in a period exteuding throngh many 
centuries; in the course of which, but particularly of late years, some 
important alterations and improvements in the system of its admi- 
nistration have taken place. A brief review of the principal of them, 
will not be without its use in the present enquiry. 

“ A> new era in the affairs of the Customs, commenced with the 
restoration of Charles II. the duties were placed on a footing of Con- 
stitutional authority; a Book of Rates was established, which, with 
the addition made to it by the act of the 11 Geo, 1, served as the basis 
of numerous subsidies and impositions, till both were superseded by 
the first Consolidation Act in 1787 ; and a variety of regulations for 
the prevention of frauds and aluses in the Customs were provided, 
the greater part of which are still in force. 

““ When the interests of commerce and revenue came to be better 
understood, the mischiefs + of farming out the Customs cou!d not 
fail to be perceived. Accordingly, in 1071, the management of them 
was taken out of the hands of the farmers, and vested in a board of 
Commissioners, as it has since continued to be. 

“* More enlightened views of commerce also led to the repeal of 
the duty charged by Charta Mercatoria, upon the geods of alien 
merchants ; there are still remain ng some provisions against aliens, 
which are apparently quite obsclete and unnecessary. 

“ The act of 8 G®o. 1, required licences for boats of a certain 
description, and security that they should not be employed in smug- 
gling. The practice of licencing vessels and bosts has since been so 
much extended, and so many acts passed on the subject, that a consi- 
derable head of the law bas arisen therefrom. 

“ The great increase of duties has given rise to a variety of con- 
trivances to evade them, and new modes of smuggling have been 
met by further expedients for their prevention, The power of 
seizure has been greatly extended. Penalties and forfitures have 
been also multiplied ; by a natural consequence of which, the legal 
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Blackstone's Cumm. Book i. chap. 8.” 
t ‘© Vide Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. 3. p. 404.” 
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trader sometimes finds himself exposed to loss of property and even 
personal punishment, for acts or omissions arising from mere 
inadvertency or ignorance of the law. To obviate this evil, it has 
been humanely provided, that the Attorney General may stay pro- 
ceedings, and the Commissioners of the Customs may restore sej- 
zures, it cases where it is proved that no fraud was intended. 

** Sinecures in the Customs have bee put an end to, by the 
abolition of Putent Offices ; and encouragement held out to diligent 
and faithful officers, by the power vested in the Lords of the Treasury, 
of making provision for them, upon their becoming aged or infirm, 

“ The measure of abolishing fees, ‘so strongly recammended by 
the Commissioners of Accounts in 1786,* has been gradually carried 
into etfect in the Port of London, and since extended to all the out 
ports. 

‘© The Duties of Costome upon goods imported, being, by the 
general law, payable before they are unshipped, it has been a com- 
plaint that these duties (which are intended to fall upon the consumer) 
are levied in too early a stage ; that they are hurtful to the importer 
who has to advance the money, by obliging him to employ a larger 
capital; and to the cousumer who, besides the duty, has to com- 
pensate the importer for the advance.+ The Warehousing scheme, by 
postponing the time of paying the duty, remedies this inconvenience as 
much as is practicable ; and by allowing exportation from the ware- 
house, without payiig any duty, is admirably adapted to promote the 
carrying and export trade. The liberty of warehousing has already 
been granted upon a large scale; and the Lords of the Treasury are 
invested with the power of extending it as far as may be compatible 
with the security and interests of the revenue. 

*« The dispensing with the importer’s oath in valuing goods which 
pay duty ad valorem, and requiring his declaration only, was an im- 
provement of a moral nature; and such is the knowa disregard and 
inefficiency of Custom House oaths, that it may be expected the 
alteration wilh ia time, be furtber extended. 

“The act which requires manifests for goods inwards (especially those 
attested abroad) seems to have established an useful regulation ; if it 
has imposed some restraints and trouble upon lawful trade, these are 
much more than compensated by the advantages it derives from the 
abolition of holidays. 

* The ConsoLiDaTIOn act passed in 1787, introduced a very great 
improvement in respect to the duties of customs. Before this period 
the duties were charged upon a supposed rate or value of the goods 
fixed by acts passed in the reigns of Charles II. and George I; and 
the branches of duty had become so numerous and intricate, that not 
only moch time was consumed but even great skill and practice 
required in the computation of them. All these inconveniences were 
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* 66 lenin of the a appointed to'examine, take and 
state the Public Accounts of the Kingdom, vol. 3. Ato. p. 188. 4 
+ “ Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book i, ch. 8. 
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removed by the simple expedient of imposing a specific duty at once 
(without the intervention of any rate) upon a great variety of enume- 
rated articles ; and by charging goods which could not properly be 
subjected to this mode, with a duty according to their declared value. 
Fresh duties continuing to be added, another consolidation took place 
in 1803, and a third was made by 49. Geo. 3. c. 98. Upon these occa- 
sions the benefit derived to the public is not merely from the simpli- 
fication of the duties, but by the revisal of them, for which an oppor- 
tunity is thus afforded. ‘The course of trade isso liable to change, and 
the prices of commodities so fluctuating, that the same rate of taxation 
will not continue long applicable. An occasional revision of the table 
of duties is therefore a matter of great commercial expediency; but ta 
perform it judiciously is no easy task. It requires a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the existing laws ; and a comprehensive knowledge of the 
principles of commerce, of the progress of the arts as it affects pare 
ticular articles, and of the commercial regulations of other countries. 

‘* This short retrospect of the most material changes and amendments 
in the revenue laws, might be followed by a view of those which 
have taken place in regard tocommerce, shipping, and navigation, ag 
far at least as they relate to the customs; but these are topics too 
ample to be discussed with any benefit in the compass of a few pages. 
The field moreover is pre-occupied. The affairs of commerce in ail its 
relations, have been handled by vations writers, and in worksof esta- 
blished reputation ; whilst the ‘ law of shipping and navigation’ (Jong 
needing the advantages of arrangement and perspicuity) is treated in 
ahistorical form, and in a masterly mauner, by an* author of distin- 
guished talents. 

‘“‘The consolidation of the ‘ duties of customs’ in 1787 was a 
very popular measure of A CRLEBRATED MINISTER. It afforded facility 
in the dispatch of business, not only to the officers of the revenue, but 
to the commercial part of the community in general ; and exhibited 
astriking instance of attention on the part of government to the wants 
of the subject, by simplification of a branch of the revenue system, 
which in the lapse of time, had become extremely intricate and em- 
barrassing. The present work employed on a kindred subject, and 
deriving the sanction with which it is honoured by the lords of the 
treasury, from a similar motive of public accommodation, aims at ren- 
dering a service of the same nature in regard to the ‘Jaws of the 
customs,’ by presenting them in a form adapted to general use and 
convenience. The author most earnestly hopes that his exertions 
Will prove successtul in seconding the patriotic intentions of their 
iordships. 

‘Thus has one and the most extensive division of the publicstatutes, 
deen detached trom the main body and reduced within a reasonalle 
compass ; and it may be worthy of consideration, whether the re- 
maining portion of the national code might not be digested in a similar 
or improved manuer, by persons sufficiently conversant in the respec- 
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tive departments of which it is composed. By this means the immense 
mass which has been described as ‘ rolling like a snow-ball and increas- 
‘ ing in bulk till it threatens to become utterly unmanageable,’* might 
be brought and kept within the bounds of practical utility. 

** In the prosecution of this work the author has received, not only 
countenance but much valuable assistance from his esteemed friend, 
Richard Frewin, Esq. \ate one of the chairmen of the board of cus- 
toms. The knowledge this gentleman has acquired by a close atten- 
tion to the laws and general business of that department, for conside- 
rably more than half a century, bas rendered his assistance of great 
importance. His library also contains all the information which is to 
be derived from books on the subject of the laws and regulations of 
the customs ; to this source the author has had free access, and by the 
opportunity of collating different editions of the statutes, has added 
much to the correctness of hiswork. The benefits he has received 
from Mr. Frewin he will ever gratefully remember ; they claim his 
fullest acknowledgments and most sincere thanks.” 


We shall not, after this elaborate exposition of the Laws of 
the Customs, offer many observations to our readers; but we 
cannot refrain from expressing our regret, that the example of 
1787, when the Duties of Customs were consolidated, has 
not been followed up by the simplification and consolidation of 
THE REGULATIONS of the Customs. We know it was con- 
templated, in Mr. Pirt’s time, and we hope that, as Mr. 
Jickling has now ** broken ground” by the publication of this 
able view of the subject, the Lords Commissioners of Hix 
Majesty’s ‘Treasury will avail themselves of the assistance of 
Mr. Frewin, Mr. Earl, Mr. Mascall, and Mr. Jickling, and 
endeavour to relieve the trading community from the grievous 
vexations they have so long endured under the present system, 
by adopting a new and simple code of regulations, better suited 
to the general convenience and interests of the public, without 
any increase of risque or loss to the revenue. 

[t was, we understand, once suggested by a Right Honourable 
Individual, (to whom the country has been in frequent instances 
indebted for many beneficial regulations, perhaps none of 
more importance to the empire than those which he has brought 
forward for the protection, from fraud, of the seamen in the 
KING’s service,) that the regulations of the Customs should 
be reduced into a plain, intelligible system, and translated into 
the languages of the countries trading to Great Britain. 
The present moment of a general pacification throughout 





* © Lord Hale. His tract on the Amendment of the Laws, contains 
a series of excellent observations,” 
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Europe, appears to be well suited for such an attempt, and we 
do not know that the King’s Ministers can render a more useful 
and acceptable service to the country, than by the establish- 
ment of a new system of regulations on this subject. 

It has been mentioned to us, that the whole of the Laws of 
the Customs might be repealed, without any injury to the 
revenue, or detriment to the fair trader ; and that seven or eight 
Acts of Parliament might be so framed, as to embiace every 
regulation necessary for the trade between Great Britain and 
foreign countries ; namely, Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, 
North and South. The British Colonies in the West Indies, 
America, and elsewhere—and the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, (for why Ireland should, with reference to 
revenue regulations, be treated any longer as a foreign country, 
we have never satisfactorily learned.) The regulations respecting 
British ships and boats should form a distinct series, and be 
included in one Act, for until an amelioration of the severe penal 
Jaws, respecting ships in particular, is obtained, and the tre- 
mendous liability to which the owners of ships are exposed—is 
lessened—fewer individuals will be disposed to become ship- 
owners—for instance, if the crew of a ship, whatever may be 
her size and value, have taken on board a few pounds of 
tea, or a few gallons of spirits, more than are allowed by law, 
the owner is liable to a forfeiture of TREBLE the value of the 
vessel, although he may be living in the wolds of Yorkshire, 
or in the Vale-Royal of Cheshire, completely ignorant of the 
transaction. Surely, the forfeiture of the ship itself, ought 
to be sufficient to satisfy the justice of the country in such a 
case! The penalty, in this instance, is most strangely, and 
most unwarrantably, disproportioned to the offence ; and, we 
scruple not to say, 1p a mapner, uncongenial with the consti- 
tutional spirit of British jurisprudence. It is necessary, we 
know, to pay becoming attention to the revenue of the 
country; but let it not be made the first object of the govern- 
ment, let it not ride paramount over humanity and justice ! 

The regulations respecting the boats of merchant-ships are 
vexatious and absurd, particularly that which requires the 
licence to be always kept in the boats. And the new regula- 
tion, which renders it necessary to clear outwards, ships in 
ballast, at the Custom-House, merely that sume local dues, 
such as the lights, &c. may be paid, even before the ship earns 
any freight, entails a most unnecessary expence and trouble on 
the ship-master. 

With every inclination on the part of the heads of the 
revenue of customs, to lessen the rigour of these laws, we 
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have heard of many instances of serious individual injury and 
loss. The policy of the country is to encourage people to 
build ships, and not to deter them from embarking their pro- 
perty in shipping : >: yet these reg ulations are too often enforced, 
jn a manner, not very p! easant to the feelings of persons of 
the first mercantile character, for pty and respectability. 
It was the unqualified opinion of a late Commissioner, who 
was one of the most able Commissioners that ever presided at 
the Board of Excise, that many of the regulations of the Customs 
were an injury to trade and navigation, without producing any 
benefit whatever to the revenue. This opinion was frequently 
expressed both in public and private. 

The delay which daily occurs in the consideration of applica- 
tions to the Board of Customs, is also a serious grievance to the 
trading interests of the country, and is often contrasted with 
the facility and dispatch with which applications to the Board 
of Excise are disposed of. To the latter, access is readily 
afforded ; from the former, days—frequently weeks—are lost 
in attempting to obtain even an answer. All of which is to be 
attributed to the system of constant reference, by the Board 
of Customs, to its law and other officers, on points of 
common occurrence, which ought to be decided on promptly by 
the Board themselves. ‘To render this establishment an advan- 
tage to the mercantile interest, a new arrangement should be 
made. ‘The Board for the dispatch of business should be 
formed into three committees ;—one to superintend the busi- 
ness of the port of London—another that of the out-ports— 
and the third to be a committee of general superintendance 
and reference, for the considerations of questions, on which it 
might be necessary to have the sanction or concurrence of the 
whole Board. That some alteration ought to take place, in 
this respect, is universally admitted; and now that the 
subordinate offices have undergone revision, it is not too 
much to expect that the attention of government will be given 
to a re-organization of the Board itself. 

A liberal remuneration, which the public would cheer- 
fully pay, should be held ovt tomen of practical ability and 
experience, in the revenue departments, to assist in the forma- 
tion and completion of such 2 system as we have ventured to 
recommend, but to none can this important trust be delegated, 
with more propriety, than to the four respectable individuals 
we have before named. We have no doubt, the sale of this 
work will equal Mr. Jickling’s expectations, and that he will 
receive for it, the thanks he has so justly earned. 
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The Field of Waterloo; a Poem; By Walter Scott, Esq. 
Svo. Pp. $4. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, Longman and 
Co. London. 1815. 


Waterloo, and other Poems. By Edmund L. Swift, Esq. Par- 
rister at Law. 8vo. Pp. 78. 5s. J.J. Stockdale. 1815. 


We have placed these poems together, as the subject of both 
(excepting the minor pieces by Mr. Swift) is the same. Both 
the Authors are known in the poetical world. Mr. Swit 
wrote the best, incomparably the best, of those addresses 
which were presented to the Drury Lane Managers, though not 

the one which, to the disgrace of the judgment of the persons 

to whom the decision was left, was preferred. Mr. Scott is a 
veteran bard, a poet-from habit, we had almost said by trade, 
as well as from taste. To him, therefore, shall our respects 
be first paid. Were the subject of his poem different, and had 
not the profits of its sale been devoted to so laudable a purpose 
as that of increasing the Waterloo Fund, we should have been 
ied to condemn his eagerness to seize on every topic that ex- 
cites public curiosity, and enevery occasion which presents itself, 
in order to draw upon his muse fora fresh supply of verses. 
In the poem before us, however, Mr. Scott has been more 
sparing of obsolete terms, of far- fetched allusions, of distorted 
imagery, of jarring rhymes, and of prosaic verses, than in ma Any 
of his former effusions. Nor has he so frequently desended 
to the office of a Gazetteer, though any minuteness of descrip- 
tion, illustrative of one of the most splendid victories which 
have graced the British Annals, would have been deemed more 
than pardonable by the reader, After the skill which he hed 
manifested in subjecting the uncouth proper names of Scot- 
land to the severe discipline of poetical metre, we could not 
expect that he would experience any difheulty iy drilling the 
dissonant names of Flemish towns and places, with the same 
order. He opens the scene in the wood of Soignies, the thick- 
ness and gloom of which, if his description be correct, far ex- 
ceed any thing of the kind that has fallen under our observation, 


‘* Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 

Though, lingering on the morning wind, 
We yet may hear the hour 

Peal’d over orchard and canal, 

With voice prdlong’d and measur’d fall, 
From proud Saint Michael's Tower, 
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Thy weod, dark Soignies, holds us now, 

Where the tall beeches’ glossy bough* 
For many a league around, 

With birch and darksome oak between, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless screen 
Of tangled forest-ground. 

Stems planted close by stems defy, 

The adventurous foot, the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain ; 

And the brown tapestry of leaves, 

Strew’d on the blighted ground, receives 
Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 

No opening glade dawns on our way, 

No sireamlet glancing to the ray, 
Our Woodland path has cross’‘d ; 

And the straight causeway which we tread, 

Prolongs aline of dull arcade, 

‘Uavarying through the unvaried shade 
Until in distance lost.” 


Till we came to the four last lines, we really wondered how 
the author found a * woodland path” in a “ pathless screen ;” 
*“* but the straight causeway” solved the difficult. On leaving the 
impenetrable wood of Soignies, it appears he came into a fine 
cultivated country. 


« A brighter, livelier, scene succeeds ; 

In groups the scattering wood recedes, 

Hedge-rows, and huts, and sunny meads, 
And corn-fields glance between ; 

The Peasant at his labour blithe, 

Plies the hook'd staff and shortened scythe. 
But when these ears were green, 

Placed close within destruction’s scope, 

Fall little was that rustic’s hope, 
Their ripening to have seen! 

And lo! a hamlet and its fane, 

Let not the gazer with disdain 
Their architecture view : 

For yonder rude ungraceful shrine, 

And disproportioned spire, are thine, 
Immortal WaTreRLoo.” 





” 


* The sense requires this to be boughs, asthe beeches are put in 
the plural number ; but here, as is too often the case with modern 
Poets, the sense is rendered subservient to the sound.---REv. 
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We are desired not to fear the heat of the hottest day in 
Summer, because 


‘* These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than ere was fired by sunny ray.” 


We are not well aware of the solidity of the reason assigne 
for not dreading the heat, 


“« though full and high 
The sun has scorch'd the autumn sky.” 


But poets do not profess to be logicians ; they ought, howev r, 
to be so well acquainted with the operations of nature as to 
know that the sun neither fires the day, nor scorches the sky. 

The plain which our author now entered was terminated by 
a rising ground, ‘poetice ‘* an opening screen,”) which shut in 
the orison. 


‘< The softened vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for coursers’ tread, 
Not the most timid maid need diead 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 

On that wide stubble-ground ; * 
Nor wood, nor tree, nor bush are (is) there, 
Her course to intercept or scare 

Nor fosse nor fence are (is) found, 
Save where, from out her shatter’d bowers, 
Rise Hougoument’s dismantled towers.”’ 


We are willing to allow to poets every degree of license 
which is not wholly inconsistent with sense or grammar, 
Further we dare not go—though Mr. Scott has gone further in 
the lines just quoted; which exhibit two violations of grammar 
and one of sense. Whichever the object may be that is 
supposed to scare—whether it be the wood, the tree, the bush, 
the fosse, or the fence, and the language will admit of 
either—it is humbly submitted, that, though i or they might 
scare either the snow white palfrey, or the maid herself, it or 
they could not scare the course of either. It is possible that 
Mr. Scott may find some poetical authority for this deviation 
from common sense ; but we shafl not be disposed to admit it 
as lawful evidence, in the Court of Criticism. And since it 
is no difficult matter to associate sense with sound, and since 
the man who has not sufficient genius to do this had better not 
write at all, Mr. Scott, who has genius, is inexcusable for so 
frequently rendering the former subservient to the latter. 
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The appearance exhibited by the plan of Waterloo would 
justify a stranger, it seems, in supposing that it had been the 
scene of village festivities, and rustic feasts. 


«« But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant’s scythe demands, 
Was gather'd in by sterner hands, 

With bayonet, blade, and spear. 
No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap ! 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell thick as ripen’d grain ; 
And ere the darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray, 

The corpses of the slain.” 


The corpses is an uncouth and prosaic word, bodies would 
have been better :— 


«© Aye, look again—that line so black 
And trampled, marks the bivouack, 
Yon deep-graved ruts the artilery's track 
So often lost and won ; 
And close beside, the harden’d mud 
Still shows where, fetlock-deep in blood, 
The fierce dragoon, through battle’s flood, 
Dash'd the hot way-borse on. 
These spots of excavation tell 
The ravage of the bursting shell, 
And feel'st thou not the tainted steam, 
That reeks against the sultry beam, 
From yonder trenched mound ? 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That carnage has replenish'd there 
Her garner-house profound.” . 


This is a poetical, and, alas! a true description of the scene 
of this dreadful conflict. It is continued through several 
succeeding stanzas, with egual spirit, and with the interven- 
tion of but few unwarrantable expressions,’ which in so 
experienced and voluminous 4 writer as Mr, Scott, can neither 
pass unnoticed, nor excused :—-For as they 

«* Think not that a strife 
With such promiscuous carnage rife, 
Protracted space may last :” 


—the meaning is that such a contest could not last long—and 
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the language of the last line does not necessarily convey that 
meaning, nor in plain prose, would the saying—a battle may 
not last protracted space, be deemed little less than nonsense ; 
at all events, it is affected and incorrect. In the following 
stanza, a waggon laden with wounded soldiers is styled an 
anguish-laden wain ; these compound epithets which modern 
bards have brought into use are harsh and dissonant; besides, 
though a waggon may be filled with men suffering anguish, it 
cannot with propriety be said to be laden with anguish ! 

Having described the advance, preceding the desperate 
charge of the French Cuirassiers, the bard thus procecds in hig 
animated description, 


** But on the British heart was lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 

For not an eye the storm that view'd 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one spon ! footstep staid, 

As dropp’d the dying and the dead. 
Fast as their sails the thunders tear, 
Fast they renew’d each serried square ; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish'd files again, 
Till from their line scarce spears’ lengths three, 
Emerging from the smoke, they see 
Heimet and plume and panoply.— 

Then waked their fire at once ! 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell 
As fast, as regularly, fell, 

As when they practice to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then use n went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders went, 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent ; 

And to augment the fray, 

Wheel’a full against their staggering flanks, 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks 
Forced their resistless way. 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 

The clash of swords---the neigh of steeds— 

As piies ihe smith his clanging trade, 

Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 

And while amid their close array 

The well-served cannon rent their way, 

And while amid their scatter’d band 

Raged the fierce rider's bluody brand, 
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Recoil’'d, in common rout and fear, 
Lancer and Guard and Cuirassier, 
Horsemen and foot,---a mingled host, 
Their leaders fallen, their standards lost. 


«* Then, Wetuincton, thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny,--- 
The British host had stood 
That morn ‘gainst charge of sword and lance 
As their own ocean-rocks hold stance,* 
But when thy voice had said, ‘ advance!’ 
They were their ocean's flood.” 


The remainder of this stanza contains a forcible appeal to 
that monster in human shape, Buonaparte, and reproaches 
him for not placing himself at the head of his attacking 
columns, and bravely perishing in the field. The following 
part, however, of this remonstrance demands a word or two, 
by way of explanation. 


«* Art thou he of Lodi’s bridge, 
Marengo's field, and Wagram's ridge *” 


Here it is implied that at the two first of these scenes of 
victory, Buonaparte conducted himself with exemplary bra- 
very ; when the truth is, and it is important always to state it 
in contradiction to every mis-statement, that in neither of 
these places did he expose himself to personal danger. We 
say this on the authority of a General Officer who was pre- 
sent on both these occasions. He never headed one of the 
columns which attempted to force the bridge of Lodi; and 
the battle of Marengo was lost by him, and recovered by 
Desaix, at a moment when Buonaparte was incapable of 
issuing a single order. English poetry should never be misem- 
ployed in propagating the falsehoods of French prose. We do 
not mean to charge Mr. Scott with doing this designedly ; but, 
when he adverts to historical facts, he is too well-informed to 
have his support of error imputed to ignorance; and that it is 
his duty to be thoroughly acquainted with his subject. 

Buonaparte, intent, as he ever was, on his personal safety, 





* Why will Mr. Scott take these liberties, and thas counterfeit the 
sterling language of the realm. In the teeth of all poetic authority, 
we tell him ‘ stance’ is not an English word.---Rey. 
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is now flying, with mixed feelings of apprehension and 
despair. 


** List !---frequent tothe hurrying rout, 
The stern pursuer’s vengeful shout, 
Tells, that upon their broken rear 
Rages the Prussian’s bloody spear. 
So fell a shriek was none, 
When Beresina’s icy flood 
Redden’d and thaw'd with flame and blood, 
And, pressing on thy desperate way, 
Raised oft and long their wild hurra, 
The children of the Don, 
Thine ear no yell of horror cleft 
So ominous, when, all bereft 
Of aid, the valiant Polack left--- 
Aye, left by thee---found soldier’s grave 
In Leipsic’s corpse-encumbered wave. 
Fate, in these various perils past, 
Reserved thee still some future cast ;--- 
On the dread die thou now hast thrown, 
Hangs not a single field alone, 
Nor one campaign---thy martial fame, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name, 
Have felt the final stroke ; 
And now, o’er thy devoted head 
The last stern vial’s wrath is shed, 
The last dread seal is broke.” 


The allusion in the last two lines, to say the least of it, is 
highly indecorous ;—ludere cum sacris—but why tutor a man 
who is so able to tutor himself ? 


** Since live thou wilt---refuse not now 

Before these demagogues to bow, 

Late objects of thy scorn and hate, 

Who shall thy once imperial fate 

Make wordy theme of vain debate--- 

Or shall we say, thou stoops’t less low 

In seeking refuge from the foe, 

Against whose heart, in prosperous life, 

Thine hand hath ever held the knife ? 
Such homage hath been paid 

By Roman and by Grecian voice, 

And there were honour in the choice, 
If it were freely made. 

Then safely come---in one so low,--- 

So lost,---we cannot own a foe ; 

Though dear experience bid us end, 

In thee we ne’er can hail a friend.--- 
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Come, howsoe'er---but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that germ of pride, 
Erewhile by gifted bard espied, 
That ‘ yet imperial hope ;’ 
Think not that for a fresh rebound, 
To raise ambition from the ground, 
We yield thee means or scope. 
In safery come---but ne’er again 
Hold type of independent reign ; 
No islet calls thee Jord, 
We leave thee no confederate band, 
No symbol] of thy lost command, 
To be a dagger in the hand 
From which we wrench’'d the sword,” 


Mr. Scott scems to think, though with the native prudence 
of his country, he shrinks from the open avowal of his opinion, 
that our ministers did right in ensuring the safety of this man. 
In this we radically differ from the poet and his patrons. 
Nor can we reconcile the kind of treatment which Buonaparte 
has experienced, and continues to experience, with either 
justice or policy. Of his manifold enormities, of his endless 
crimes, unhappily, there cannot exist the shadow of a doubt, 
in the mind of any one. Is it just, then, or is it politic, te 
execute as traitors, in France, his aid-de-camp aud his Ge- 
nerals, for obedience to his orders, and not to execute him for 
issuing those orders? Is it just or politic to secure impunity 
tothe great author of all treason, and to put to death his agents 
and underlings? Nor is this a'l; as the first principles of 
justice are violated, in our opinion, by the preservation of 
this man from merited punishment; so is encouragement 
atiorded to the commission of crime by the manner in which 
he is treated. He is suffered to retain the fruits of his 
plunder ; and his situation, after he has shed oceans of blood, 
and spread death and desvlation throughout the fairest portions 
of Europe, is infinitely better than it was before he committed 
asingle crime, and made better in consequence of his com- 
mission of crimes! Is this justice? Is it not to reward cri- 
minals? His comfort, his accommodation, his enjoyments, 
forsooth ! are consulted! Thus has he thriven by his vices, 
has he profited by his infamy! Why was he not given up to 
Louis the E ighteenth, who had p: iblicly denounced him as a 
traitor? Why was he not brought to trial at ig the very 
cradle of his crimes, while the presence of the a lied armies 
could secure the execution of his sentence 7 jsut there would 
be no end to such questions. And the most extiaordinary part 
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of his case is this—that no one has attempted to justify the 
conduct of Great Britain towards him, or to assign a single 
reason for exempting him fram the merited punishment, 
inflicted, and about to be inflicted, on his coadjutors, in the 
work of treason and rebellion. One question, however, 
highly important to the people of England, must soon be an- 
swered, on whom is the expence of Buonaparte’s equipment 
and maintenance to fall? Surely not on this country, which 
had less to fear from his attempts, than all the powers of the 
continent! It is necessary that this point should be clearly 
aud unequivocally explained; for, we are convinced, that 
nothing would be more revolting to the feelings of an English- 
man, than to contribute one sixpence towards the support of 
sy atrocious a criminal as Napoleone Buonaparte ! 


(To be concluded in our nest.) 








MISCELLANIES. 


DEFECT OF NAVAL EDUCATION. 


To the Editor. 
Gih November, 1315. 
Siz, 


Tue natural effects of our existing naval customs on the minds of the 
officers, is to produce ignorance the most lamentable, and pride the 
most overbearing ; ta assert that they have operated :-», is to assert a 
fact too well snown to need a comment. From so early an association 
with already existing immorality, from so total an absence of educa- 
tion, what knowledge can be hoped for? we may sow goed principles 
in the seed time of life, but if we fail to nurture the blossoms with 
the dew of instruction, and expose them to the pestilential effluvia of 
bad custom, what can we expect in the fruit season but barrenness 
and sterility? It is under such barrenness and sterility, that the 
characters, the happiness, and the honor of every junior officer and 
seaman have to repose for protection. It isto the judgment of captains 
alone, when forming courts-martial, that every thing which is valua- 
ble to man while serving in the navy, or can make the existence of 
an Englishman bearable, is submitted. As a strenuous believer in the 
theory, that there are no such things as innate ideas; that con- 
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sequently there is no such thing as an intuitive moral sense in man, 
that we know right from wrong, only through our acquired know- 
ledge, acting. upon our sensations, I do not hesitate to assert, that 
since religion and morality, the bases of right, are very generally 
laughed at in the navy; since custom sanctions the commission of 
injustice, sin¢e justice is universally thought a hindrance to the 
service, and is frequently censured! and since the other avenues to 
knowledge are shut; that the minds of your naval ofhcers cannot 
know, what a well-informed Evglishmat would call justice; but to 
them the legislature has commitied the right of making laws, or 
customs equal to laws, and punisbing their transgressors. 

How our rulers can expect order to be promoted, whem they 
encourage vice, I am at a loss to know, for it unfortunately happens 
that this encouragement is not subdued by the censure of society, 
Though interest may procure a man a situation on shore, he is so 
watched by all his neighbours, so opén to the correcting hand of the 
press, that he generally makes some efforts to qualify himself for his 
situation. Not sothe naval captain, he is above any such controul ; 
the only praise society bestows upon him, is given him when he isa 
fortunate commander. Now, with some exceptions, most of the 
naval combats have generally commenced, from some fortunate comli- 
nation of circumstances, over which the commander had no controul ; 
and consequently he can deserve no praise. The innate courage ot 
our sailors has ensured the victory, but he has received the reward. 
Society knows nothing about his habits of regularity, order, or 
moral example ; whether they may be good or bad; if lie is fortunate 
he receives all the praise society has to bestow. When this shall be 
altered, when attention to these duties, on the part of the officers, 
shall be enforced by laws, they must acquire knowledge ; indeed, 
were the power of severe punishment taken from them, they must 
have recourse to such means to accomplish good order, as their 
reputation (which is their interest) will then materially. and not till 
then, for the reason above assigned, depend upon their abilities. 


I am Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
. PHILO. 


We have inserted the foregoing observations, from a conviction 
of the purity of the motives which influenced the writer to make 
them, and of the goodness of his intentions. We beg, however, 
to be distinctly understood, as by no means concurring in the justice 
of all his remarks. We hope, indeed, that he has been led by @ 
generous and natural detestation of pride, oppression, and ignorance, 
to draw general conclusions from partial premises. 


EpiTog. 
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* Turse are indeed insupportable tyrants, and very often all these 
« flaming devotions, and these ardent zeals, are but veils of indiscre- 
« tion, pride, presumption, self-love, and a malignant humour, which 
“ seeks to subject the whole world to their will, and to complete this, 
“ they make use of all sorts of weapons.” From the Marquis of 
Winchester's Holy Life, 4to. edition, 1653. 


To the Edator of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

The Curate, alluded to in the Letter inserted in the Hampshire 
Chronicle of the 7th of August last, persisting in his omission of the 
prayer for our venerable and beloved Sovereign, it is necessary it 
should be again publicly noticed, that it may give rise to an inquiry 
by the Bishop of the Diocese, why this part of the Church Service is 
omitted by the individual referred to? It should also be inquired if 
the Act against profane swearing is regularly read by him at the times 
appointed for that purpose ; and whether any other hymns are ordered 
or allowed by him to be sung in his two churches than those per- 
mitted by the ordinary. It should also be asked, whether this curate 
dogs not sanction the erection of a meeting-/ouse close to and between 
his two churches ; and whether be and two other clergymen of the 
established church do not frequently, if not daily, superintend the 
building of it; and whether the individual who is to be appointed to 
preach, exhort, or exhibit, in this meeting-house ; is not the Better 
of a family, whose near relative has purchased the ground on which it 
anda house for his residence are to be built, and who is to pay for 
the superstructure of both, as well as to provide the funds from which 
his annua! stipend or pension is in future to be paid. It should be 
farther asked, whether these dutiful members of the establishment 
do not likewise attend the exhortations, or by what other phrase the 
fanatical ebuilitions (of this Butler and his quondam friend, the 
ci-devant Barter of our ancient city) may be called, and thereby coun- 
tenance a secession from the established church, and the propagation 
of doctrines essentially differeat from those which their duty and their 
oaths direct them to inculcate and enforce. The conduct pursued by 
these individuals (and how one of them became admitted into holy 
orders it is difficult to conceive,) demands the most serious attention of 
those whose public duty it is to watch over the spiritual concerns of 
this diocese. The alarming and injurious effect it bas already pro- 
duced is not confined to the lower classes of the people; but 
amongst them the most-evil consequences will result, unless this ma- 
nia is immediately checked ; for the most important duties of civil 
life begin to be neglected by labouring, men, who, aiter their daily 
Work, regardless of weather, &c. ieave their wives and children, and 
0 great distances to attend the exhibitions of‘these puritanical en- 
thusiasts; the topics of: whose discourses these poor deluded people 
suffer so to influence them, that their dispositions and tempers are 
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entirely changed,---cheerfulness is succeeded by moroscness,-.-gng 
contentedness and happiness at home, by dissatisfaction and gloomy 
despondency. The endearments ef the faithful, patient, and indus. 
trious wife, are slighted, and the innocent attentions of her interest. 
ing little family, fail to please and amuse their father, as they were 
wont todo, before he had drunk so deep in the cup of bitterness, 
with which these enthusiasts have furnished him. In some recent 
instances, where servants have been desired to attend in their master's 
parlours in an evening, to hear the church prayers and a sermon read, 
they have refused, alleging that they were not the prayers and sermons 
used by the Rev. Mr. -- , at his exhortations at the Vicarage, 
at — , nor were they according to the Gospel. Ino another 
instance, a woman who has the management of a school in the same 
parish, principally maintained by the liberality of a gallant officer, 
has most unbecomingly been tampered with, and every exertion 
made to induce her to quit her situation,—to unsettle her mind—and 
to make her disregard the religious priaciples, in which she was bred, 
It has been mentioned that two of the ladies engaged in this pious 
and neighbourly calling; for it should be known that several females 
(who from a due regard to the character of their sex, ought not to 
intermeddle in affairs of this description), appear to be at tached {9 
the service of these three distinguished divines---declared to this poor 
school mistress, finding ali their rhetorick and attempts to prevail oa 
her to quit her situation unavailing---" that ruey knew her employers 
———-— and Mrs, ——_—- — would go to the devil and hell together !!" 
In fact, the conduct of this party, during tke last six months, has 
excited general attention and reprobation. The resistance to allow 
the Vicar of the parish before alluded to, to resume the use of his 
reading desk and pulpit; the injunction of the Curate to his congre- 
gation, to goto a neighbouring Meeting House, when he could not 
do duty at bis own charch ; refreshment bei ing provided for those 
of his flock who obeyed his mandate in this re spect, and a variety of 
other circumstances, have conspired torender his proceedings, and 
those of his two evangelical friends in this neighbourhood, to be 
dreaded. No excuse can be shown for sendiag his congregation to 
the Meeting House. For at the next church, about three miles eas! 
of his parish, where the Meeting House was situated, there is always 
service in the morning and in the afternoon, and till very lately in the 
evening: and at the church west of his two churches, about the 
like distance, I believe there is regularly service, both in the forenoon 
and afternoon, I know it has anonymously been attempted to justify 
this conduct by falsely accusing the neighbouring clergymen ot 
neglect of duty---but it has failed to produce any other effect than to 
increase the dissatisfaction which is felt by the rational, respectable, 
and independent part of the community of this district. It has been 
rumoured, I, however, trust incorrectly, that the sacrament bas 
been more than once refused to be administered fo persons in sickness, 
on grounds which it would be shocking to humanity to repeat. Indeed, 
so many stories are afloat respecting the unremitting endeavours of 
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these people to convert persons of all ages, and of ail classes, that it 
would occupy too many pages of your valuable publication, were 
they attempted to be detailed in this letter; I shall therefore avail 
myself of your liberal attention to every thing conducive to the 
support of sound principles, and shortly address another letter to you, 
on their conduct, in which I shall not hesitate to disclose who they 
are, the motives of their zeal, and the means they resort to, to pro- 

te their heresies and schisms, unless a change should soon take 
place in their general conduct. | 

The recent rencontre between a learned and respectable dissenting 
Minister at a Baker's shop near this place, with one of these modern 
divines, and the Jatter’s discomfiture, have afforded much entertain- 
ment. Lhe conduct of the dissenting minister was highly commen- 
dable, and strictly consistent with his principles and situation in life ; 
andit must be a gratification to his Congregation to observe the promp- 
titade with which he repelied the Interference of this newly-created 
over-SEARING Minister of the Church of England---one who has since 
received, it is said, rebuke from very high authority, which shall be 
noticed in my next letter. , 

In fine, the period seems to be arrived when men of sound princi- 
pies of ail religious persuasions, should unite to check the propagation 
of the doctrines taught by these enthusiasts, which if allowed to spread 
farther will intail on the nation, the most calamitous consequences. 
Aleady does the servant disregard his master, ihe husband neglect his 
wife and children, and the utmost disrespect is shewn to the Ministers 
of the establishment, and to persois of consideration and rank. Its 
levelling effects bave produced already much individual misery, In 
many families the greaiest unhappiness is felt trom the Iafluence 
which these fanatics have obtained over the younger branches, espe- 
cially amongst the females.---In one family of distinction one of the 
daughters has fallen deeply in love with ¢/e son of a Carpenter, and she, 
itis said, is deterasined to marry him. Lo another family a young lady 
insists On giving at home, two or tirce times a week, exhortations to 
all her neighbours. Again, in other families the daughters forgeifal of 
the modesty and diffidence of the female character, are never happy 
but when they are traversing the country round, attending Meet- 
ings of the Bible Society, and haranguing at them, or laying 
foundation stones for the erection of Conventicles; and at no great Gls- 
tance from this place a lady, the wife of a respectable individual, it is ré- 
ported, has obtained a license for her house, that she may preach in it, 
and to enable her to do so with effect, she has got a portable pulpit from 
which she exhorts; but it is understood the practice of preaching not 
agreeing with her, other persons lately are allowed to officiate for her, 
Such is the state of this formerly peaceable neighbourhood! Whea we 
shallagain be tranquil, God only knows, for there is such a nixed deter- 
Minalion amongst these people (some of them have designated them- 
selves by the nameof Pilgrims) to convert, that no efforts wiil be want- 
ing on their part to insure their succcss. Money they have in plenty, 
which is not niggardly bestowed among their converts. Ilmust conclade, 
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and not being accustomed to write for the press, your readers most 
excuse the plainness of my style, and give me credit for the purity of 
my intentions, 
A LOVER OF TRUTH, AND AN 
e ENEMY OF HYPOCRISY. 
Barnes Lane, South Hants, 1st Nov. 1815. 





Observations on an Address and Remonstrance to Pope Pius Fil. 

inst the Veto, resolved on, at an Aggregate Meeting of Roman 

Catholics, at Dublin, the 29th of August, 1815. 

Wrrsovr recurring to the insurrections and rebellions which have 
taken place in Ireland since the repeal of the penal laws, without 
describing the dreadful scenes of anarchy, attended with nocturnal 
rebbery and assassination, which have prevailed some years therein, 
to prove the deep-rooted disaffection of its Popish inhabitants, the 
inflammatory speeches made in their mock parliaments, and the rash, 
indecorovs, and irritating resolations, which they have frequently 
entered info, would alone atiord unequivocal testimony thereof, we 


- lay before the British public the Address and Remonstrance of tbe 


Irish Roman Catholics, t® Pope Pius VII. resolved on, at an Aggre- 
gate Meeting, held in Dublin, the 29th of August, 1815; and we 
will venture to assert, that nothing ever emanated from that pande+ 
moniam, more strongly indicative of Popish bigotry and envenomed 
hatred to our Protestant constitution in church and state. It will be 
necessary, by a few prefatory remarks, to lay before our readers the 
origin and object of this extraordinary production. It is well known, 
that the present Pope, since hia restoration, has consented that the 
British monarch shall, in fature, have a veto in the appointment of 
Popish Bishops within his dominions, which has been gladly acceded 
to by the English Roman Catholics; but the Irish, influenced by 
their clergy, have rejected, and ioveighed against it, with singular 
vehemence. There is something mysterious in this business, which 
gives it a questionable appearance, and the following incidents would 
induce us to believe, that the Pope uever seriously meant that the veto 
should be carried into effect. It hag been some time said, and univere 
sally believed, that a negotiation bas been carried on between the 
Pope aud an eminent British statesman, relative toemancipation, as it 
is improperly called, and that the veto was to be the consideration 
for which it was to be granted in the most unqualified manner, 
The Irish titular bishops must -have been as well acquainted with 
the particolars of this negotiation as the English ; as they had both 
missionaries at Rome, many months before the pope had made bis 
determination thereon. And yet the former affected to receive aa 
electric shock from the pope's decree, as if they had been perfectly 
ignorant of his holiness's intentions, and they used the most strenuovs 
exertions to incite both the Irish clergy and laity to reject it. On 
the 22d of August, a ceputation from an association or aggregate 
meeting, held at their rooms in Capel Street, waited on the titular 
bishops, assembled in synod, at the Reverend Doctor Troy’s, 19 
Cavendish Row, in which their primate Doctor O«Reilly presided. 
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Mr, O'Conor, chairman of the deputation, addressed the primate 
sad prelates, and read the resolutions of the association against the 
veto. The primate stated, that they would immediately take the 
communication into consideration, and send their reply as soon as 
itshould be agreedon. At the same time parochial meetings held in 
Dublin, and in other parts of Ireland, entered into resolutions, con- 
wining ferocious denunciations against the veto, 

On the next day, viz. the 23d of August, the prelates assem- 
bled, and on the 24ih they agreed to and published resolutions, of 
which we give the following extracts.* . 

« Resolved, that it is our decided and conscientious conviction 
tbat any power granted to the crown,of Great Britain, of inter- 
fering directly or indirectly, in the appointment of bishops for the 
Romaa Catholic church in Ireland, must essentially injure, and 
may eventually subvert, the Roman Catholic religion in this country, 

* Resolyed, that with this conviction, deeply and unalterably 

impressed on our minds, we should consider ourselves as betraying 
thedearest interest of that portion of the church, which the Holy 
Ghost has confided to our care, did we not declare most unequivo- 
cally, that we will at all times, and under all circumstances, depre- 
cate, inevery canonical and constitutional way, any such interfer- 
ence. 
* Resolved, that a declaration of these our sentiments respectful, 
frm, and decided, be transmitted to the holy see, which we trust 
will engage his holiness to feel and acknowledge the justness and 
propriety of this our determination. 

* Resolved, that our grateful thanks are due and hereby given, 
to the most Reverend Doctor Murray, and the Right. Reverend 
doctor Milner, late deputies to Rome, for their zealous and able dis- 
charge of the trust reposed in them.’'t 

In order togive weight and strength to their resolutions, they 
secretly incited the board or association in Dublin, and the inhabi- 
tants of many parishes to address them against the veto previous to 
their assembling in synod ; and they persuaded the popish rabble, uns 
derthe designation of an aggregate meeting, to vote an address to his 
holiness against it on the 2yth of August, five days after they had 





* It is most certain that all this had been preconcerted by the titular 
sand their associations of laymen. 

t These bishops must have known and communicated to the Irish 
titular prelates, for whom they acted as missionarics to Rome, the 
mination of the pope on the veto; and yei those Irish prelates 
dilected to be ignorant of it, for some months after the retarn of 
their missionaries from Rome, It is well worth observing, that Doe- 
tor Milner, formerly vehemently adverse to the veto, returned from 
Rome au adyecate for it; and Doctor Murray, his coadjutor and 
fellow traveller, took the lead among his countrymen, the Irish pres 
lates, in condemning it. The voting equal thanks to both, then, 
induces a strong suspicion, that there has been some double dealing 


W this business. 
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framed and agreed to their resolutions. All this was secretly oo, 
trived and concerted by the popish prelates, through the’ instry. 
mentality of the inferior clergy, who have unbounded influence 
over their flocks.* We proved in p. 73, 4, 5, of vol. 44, that the 
popish laity of Ireland in the year 1808, had in some places mani. 
fested a determation to consent that the crown should have a veto ip 
the appointment of their bishops, but their clergy laid an inhibition 
on them. At the same time we are decidedly of opinion, that in- 
vesting the king with this power would not tend in the smallest de- 
gree to secure the constitution against the destructive principles of 
popery ; which we unequivocally proved in our observations thereon, 
in p. 294 of vol. 44, and which we recommend to the perusal of our 
readers, , 

But what opinion must the British public entertain of the Irish 
titular bishops, when they are informed, that they assembled in 
synod, at Dublin, in the month of January, 1799, and entered into 
the following resolutions : 

“* That in the appointment of the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to vacant sees within the kingdom, such interference of 
government as may evable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of persons 
appointed, is just, and ought to be agreed-to. 

‘** Ifthe government have any proper objections to the candidate, the 

resident of the election will be informed thereof, within one month 
after presentation; who, in that case, will convene the clectors to 
the election of another candidate.” 

** Agreeably to the discipline of the Roman’ Catholic church, 
these regulations can have no effect, without the sanction of the 
Holy See ; which sanction the prelates of this kingdom shall, as soon 
as may be, use their endeavours to procure.” | 

What a gross instance of prevarication and inconsistency is this! 


** Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ?"’ 


Now that their infallible father, the Pope, strongly recommends this 
measure, they vehemently oppose it. This inconsistency is easily 
accounted for. It is universally well known, that the Romish clergy, 
in general, were deeply concerned in contriving and promoting the 
horrid rebellion of 1798, and the conspiracy which for some years 
preceded it: most of them secretly in the confession box ; but some 
of them by heading their flocks in the crusade against heretics ; for 
which they were hanged or transported; and some of them wee 
killed in battle, The Romish prelates cowed and abashed by con- 
scious guilt, and seriously apprebending that the penal laws would be 
re-enacted, mero motu, and of themselves, offered the veto as 4 
peace-offering, to propitiate the government. 





* Itcannot be a matter of surprise, that disgraceful and barba- 
rous outrages prevail in many parts of Ireland, when such seditious 
meetings are held in the metropolis, and their inflammatory speeches 
and resolutions are disseminated in the public prints. 
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. | stated before that it has been reported, that an eminent British 
statesman has been carrying on a negotiation with the Pope, relative 
to what is improperly called emancipation. The missionaries which 
the Popish clergy of England and Ireland have been sending to Rome, 

ive some colour of probability to it; and the following letter, 
written by Doctor Troy, titular Archbishop of Dublin, to Mr. E. 
Macdonnell, Editor of the Dublin Chronicle, a disaffected print, 
induces a belief, that there is some foundation for that report. 

‘* Cavendish Row, dugust Oth, 1815. 
“* SiR, 

_ © His Holiness has not approved of the arrangements contained in 
the bill of 1813, nor will he determine any thing on the subject, till 
after emancipation shall have taken place. 

‘‘ The Roman Catholic prelates have been convened to meet, 
before next month, to deliberate on religious concerns.” 

‘* T remain, Sir, 
«* Your very humble servant, 
, $¢ dv T.. TROLS 

According to this negotiation, with which Doctor Troy seems to be 
well acquainted, the constitution must be laid at his Holiness’s feet, 
and all the venerable guards and muniments which were raised for the 
protection of our constitution, against Papal ambition, not only by 
Protestant, but by Popish Parliaments, must be removed, before he 
will condescend to declare, whether he will consent that his Irish 
wotaries shall give any, and what security to the government, against 
the deleterious principles of their religion. This will reduce Great 
Britain to the lowest state of humiliation, after she had acquired 
immortal glory, in rescuing the nations of Europe from the most 
galling tyranny, by her wisdom and valour. No reliance can be 
placed on any concordat made with the Pope, as his successor may, 
and probably would, rescind it. Clement XIV. in the year 1773, 
abolished the-order of the Jesuits by a bull, in which he stated their 
factious and intriguing spirit, and their crimes. Pope Pius VII. has 
restored them by a bull, in which their virtues and merits are extelled. 
It should be recollected, that it is a fundamental principle of the 
Romish church, that any treaty, compact, or agreement, entered 
into with heretics, is nal] and void, though confirmed by an oath,* 

On the whole, we are decidedly of opinion, and we are sure that 
our readers will concur with us, that the pope and the titular prelates 
have been acting a double part, that they never intended that the veto 
should be carried into effect, and that they meant to impose on the 
Protestant public by the following imposture. His holiness may claim 
the merit of complying with the wishes of the British government, 
to whom he has acknowledged himself to be under infinite obligations, 
by ostensibly conceding the veto, At the same time the clergy and 
laity of Ireland, by resistiag the mandate of the pope for its admission, 





F * See page 289, of vol. 46, the canons enjoining this asa religious 
uty. . 
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will render it impracticable; and by so doing, they will remove (he 
great obstacle to their emancipation, viz. the recognizing and submit. 
ing to the power of a foreign prince.* | 

The titular prelates were not contented with these sanctions of their 
conduct in condemning and rejecting the veto, for it was resolved, 
“* at a meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, held at the chapel in Cla. 
rendon-street, on Tuesday, August 29th, 1815,’ the same day on which 
the aggregate or gregarious meeting was held, ‘ that the Catholic pre. 
lates were entitled to their confidence, esteem, veneration and grati- 
tude, for their decided condemnation of any measure giving to the 
€rown or the servants thereof, any centrol” whatsoever in the appoint. 
ment of their bishops.’ ‘They resolved also, ‘ that a deputation con. 
sisting of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart. and Owen O'Conor, Esq. with 
the Rev. Richard Hayes as their secretary, be requested to present to 
his holiness the pope, a remonstrance on the part of the Catholic Jaity, 
stating an entire concurrence with their venerable and revered prelates, 
and praying him not to countenance, directly or indirectly, the plans 
of the litter and unrelenting enemies of their religion.” 

They resolved also, ‘ that the individuals who compose the Catholic 
association be requested to prepare, and cause to be presented, an ad- 
dress to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, stating in ‘respectful 
terms, the recognized and indisputable claims and rights of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland to unqualified emancipation, and praying his concur- 
rence in that measure.’t They state also, that on the 3d of September 
Jast, the titular bishops sent on-a mission to Rome, Doctor Murray 
the most reverend co-adjator to Doctor Troy, Doctor Murphy, titolar 
bishop of Cork, and Doctor Blake, as their secretary of legation. 

We shall now lay before our readers the address and remonsirance 
resolved on at the aggregate mecting on the 29th of August, with 
notes and observations thereon, : 


“* The Address and Remonstrance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
to His Holiness Pope Pius V1. 
Resolved upon, al their Aggregate Meeting held in the City of Dullin, 
August 26th, 1815. 
Sir Tnaomas Esmonps, Bart. in the Chair. 





“¢ To His Holiness Pope Pius VII. The humble address and remon- 
| strance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
“* Mosr Hoy Faruer, 
** We, the Roman Catholic People of Ireland, most humbly approach 


“* Mr. Edward Hay, secretary to,the Catholic Board, in a circular 
letter of the 4th of Sepiember 1813, insists that this obstacle has been 
removed by the domestic nomination of their Bishops. 

* What gross inconsistency! At the same time that*they desig- 
nate the Prince Regent and the government over which he piesides, 
with great wisdom and dignity, as their bitter enemies, they insist on 
being admitted to all the high and confidential offices in it; though 
they are bound by the doctrines of their church to subvert it. 
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holiness, imploring for five millions of faithful children, the 
olic benediction.(1) 

“ We desire, Most Holy Father, to address your holiness in respect- 
fal and unreserved terms; that so your holiness may be perfectly 
informed of our fears, our desires, and our determinations, 

“ We deem it unnecessary, Most Holy Father, to remind the 
Sovereign Pontiff of our Church, of our peculiar claims to his protec- 
tion and support ; for we cannot, for a moment, imagine that your 
holiness is unmindfal of the constancy and devotion manifested 
towards the Holy See, by tfe Roman Catholics of Ireland, in despite 
of the most sanguinary and unrelenting persecution that everaggrieved 
a Christian People. 

“ We cannot, however, abstain from reminding our Most Holy 
Father, that although the persecution which we and our ancestors 
endured, was notoriously and avowedly inflicted upon us, on account 
of ovr adherence to, and connexion with, the Holy Sec; nevertheless, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland never solicited the Predecessors of 
your Holiness, at any period of that persecution, to alter, in the 
slightest degree, that connexion, or make any modification-of the 
existing discipline of our Holy Church, to obtain, for the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, the repeal or mitigation of those cruel laws 
which proscribed them. (2) 





bl ~ 7 


(1) Tbe whole population of Ireland does not exceed four millions, 
of which the papists bear a proportion of two and a half to one to the 
Protestan's. Previous to the repeal of the penal laws, the Irish 
papists and their advocates uniformly allowee that they did not exceed 
two millions. But ever since their revocation, they, in order to 
beard the government, have ostentatiously given exaggerated states 
Ments of thejr numbers. Inthe debate on Mr. Gardiner’s bill, for 
Tepealing some of those laws, in 1782, Mr. Grattan, their strenuous 
advocate, stated as his reason for assenting to it, that he would not 
keep two millions of bis fellow subjects in a state of slavery ; and no 

teon knew better their numbers. Doctor Butler, titular areh- 

ishop of Cashell, in his letter of the ist of March 1787, to Mr. 
Ord, the viceroy's chicf secretary, represented the propriety of remo. 
Ving the remainder,of the penal laws, fron) tu'o millions of tis Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic subjects, When the Irish papists addressed the 
Duke of Clarence, at Cork, in the yeat 1787, they spoke of the 
loyalty of tao millions of their erder. 

(2) Itis most certain, that all their misfortunes have arisen from tleir 
perlinacious adherence to the Pope, for in obedience to the following 
bulls issued by him, and to the exhortations of their clergy, in the con- 
fession box, they. have never failey!, for the last 300 years, to avail 
themselves of every opportunity ‘to rise in rebellion, to endeavour to 
separate thejr native country from England, and to massacre the.r pro- 
lestant fellow-subjects, for which acts of treason, and not joy teligiwa 
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« With sentiments of most sincere sorrow, we have heard that, 
motwithstanding the uniform manifestations of our Spiritual attach. 





they incurred the vengeance of the law, and great numbers of them 
forfeited their lives and fortunes. 


Popes’ bulls...... bb Gainey tyerden year...... against whom fulminaied, 
Paul IIL........... devin O34 239.0194 1538,...... Henry VIII. 
cin nathin: toy hie cbs ite 400,610 cae 

Gregory XIIJ.............. 1580....... (Queen Elizabeth. 
Sixtus V........ Paisatd heer eten t 1587... 

CHRONOS WEA Nes cod cc.ccs cctse 1600, . ..... 

Ditto...... dup abonnn caste v0 pol nike 3" James I. 

Urban VII[. ...... os ceeeee se 1643..,.... Charles I, 

Benedict XIIT..........-08-- 1720...... George II. 


By these bulls, their most holy father absolved the Irish papists 
from their oaths of allegiance, and commanded them to rise in rebel- 
lion against their heretical sovereigns ;* and in conforming thereto, 
they incurred the following forfeitures, exclusive of the confiscations 
which took placein the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. 

acres, 
sat 5 petal ee pe ons He 
Set out by the court of claims in Charles II. reign, ns 
forfeited in the horrid rebellion of 1641......... hr . RO 
Forfeited in the rebellion of 1689......... eee vetie: 1 0GR Gms 
11,697,629 

So that the whole of Ireland has been confiscated, in about 80 
years, except the estates of five or six old families of English blood, 
who had been attainted in Henry 8th reign, but were pardoned and 
recovered them, before T'yrone’s great rebellion. We shall refer our 
readers to p. 289, 290, 1, 2,3 of vol. 46, for the intolerant and sau- 
guinary principles of the Romish church, and for its hierarchy which 
produced these rebellions ; and for their effects we shall refer him to 
p. 297 thereof. Lord Chief Justice Lowther observed, on the trial 
of that notorious traitor, Sir Phelim O‘Neal, in 1652, for the part 
which he took in the dreadful rebellion of 1641, that previous to it, 
the Irish papists had peers and commoners in parliament, they were 
allowed to be sheriffs, justices of the peace, barristers and attornies, 
without taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, an indulgence 








* The reader will find in p. 289 and 290 of vol. 46, the general 
councils, by which the popes are empowered and commanded to do 
this: and in p. 206, 7, 8, thereof, he will find their practical effects. 
And yet the English papists in 1789, and the Irish in 1792, insisted 
that such doctrines did not exist in their religion ; and as a proof of it, 
they produced the opinions of six foreign universities. 
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t to the Holy See, it has pleased your Holiness to favour a 
qeasure, which wouldenable a Protestant Government to controul 
the appointment of our Frelates ; against whic! the Catholic voice of 
Ireland bas protested, and ever will protest with one accord. No 

iritual grounds are alleged for the proposed alteration in our Ecclesi- 
astical System; it is not pretended that it would advance the interests 
of Religion, or improve the morality ot the Catholic People of 
Jreland ; .on the contrary, it is proposed in opposition to the well- 
known and declared opinions of our Spiritual Guides, and_is offered as 
an exchange or barter for some temporal! aid or concession; it there- 
fore becomes our duty, as:Catholics and as Subjects, to state in most 
explicit terms, our sentiments upon it.(3) 

‘ Itis cousidered right to assure your Holiness, in the first instance, 
that although the Penal Laws, which were framed for the oppression 
of the Catholics of Ireland, have been cousiderably relaxed during the 
Reign of our present Most Gracious Sovereign; nevertheless, the 
hostility to our Holy Religion continues to exist in full force; and 
every artifice is practised, and every inducement held out, to 
seduce the Irish Catholic, from the practice and profession of his 
Religion.(4) Rewards are given to every Catholic Cletrgyman who 
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which protestants did not enjoy ; and their religion was not only tole- 
rated, but they exercised papal jurisdiction, as they had vicars general, 
kept their provincial and consistorial courts, and excommunicated the 
people, sending them to Satan. Borlase p. 375. Such privileges did 
‘they enjoy, when they suddenly rose in rebellion, and in the course 
‘of it murdered 100,000 protestants, offered Ireland tothe pope, the 
kings of France and Spain, and finally invested the Duke of Lorrain 
with it. Idem, p. 220, 7,8. 

(3 ) The Protestant public‘are erroneously led to believe, that giving 

the crown a veto in the appointment of Romish bishops, would protect 
the constitution against the treasonable principles of their religion : the 
effects of which are stated in the preamble of the gth of William IIT. 
chap. 1. ‘* Whereas it is notoriously known, that all the late rebel- 
lions in this kingdom, have been contrived, promoted and carried on, 
by popish archbishops, bishops, jesuits, friars and other regular 
clergy, now residing here. * The same is set forth in the act of set- 
tlement, the 14th, and 15th ef Charles II, and alluding to the rebel- 
lion of 1641, it is further stated ‘ forasmuch as the rapines, depre- 
’ dations and massacres committed by the said Irish and popish rebels 
and enemies, are not only known to this present parliament, but are 
Notorious to the whole world.’ This incontestably proves how necessary 
it _ to have a restraint on the dopish clergy ; which the veto will not 
afford. 

(4.)---It should be recollected, that the penal laws, of which 

the Irish papists complain so much, were enacted in the reigus of Wil- 


ee 


“ They are bound by oath and by the canons of their church to do 
this, 
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apostatizes from his faith ; public Schools and Hospitals are main. 
tained, at great expence, in which hostility to the creed and character 
of Roman Catholics, constitutes the first“principle’ of instruction ; 
Commissioners are appointed to prevent Catholic Institutions receiy. 
ing any benefit from the donations of pious persons; Societies are 
established under the favour of our Rulers, for proselytizing the 
Catholic Poor; and bribes offered and given, to Catholic Parents, 
for the purchase of their children's faith; at the same time, that every 
effort of bribery and corruption is exerted, to influence Roman 
Catholic Schoolmasters, to sedute the Roman Catholic Children, 
intrusted to their care, from an attachment to their creed.(5) Every 








liam IIL. and Queen Anne, before the illustrious house of Brunswick 
roounted the throne of England, and that the Sovereigns thereof, noted 
for their wisdom, justice, humanity, and beneficence, never inforced 
those laws ; and yet the Irish titular bishops ia the year 1729 applied 
to the Pope for a Bull, toraise money by the sale of indulgences, ** to be 
speedily applied to restore King James III. to his right, and to put the 
present king and all the Royal family to the sword,” and it appears that 
under that bull, ** a/l approved confessors had full power to atsolve in 
all cases." The wholeof this abominable conspiracy is to be found in 
the fourth volume of the last edition of the Irish Cosnmons Journals, 
Appendix 46. All the penal laws have been repealed since the acces- 
sion of our gracious Sovereign, the last of them in the year 1793, 
when they also obtained the elective franchise ; and for the scenes of 
anarchy and bloodshed, which that fatal measure has produced, we 
shall refer our readers to p, 185---6---7---8, of Vol, 48. On obtain- 
ing these favours, the general committce ot the Jrish Roman Catholics 
assembled in Dublin, the 25th of April 1793, voted the sum of 20001. 
for erecting a statuc to our most gracious Sovereign, ‘‘ as a monument 
of their gratitude, forthe important privileges which they had attained 
from Parliament, through /ius parental recommendation ; and yet it 
appeared soon after, that they entered into a negotiation with the 
hrench government, administered by Robesspierre, for assistance to 
separate Lreland trom England, to massacre all the loyal subjects in 
the former, that they planned the horrid rebellion which exploded in 
1708 at so early a period, and were authors of the disgraceful scenes 
of robbery and marder which were perpetrated during the intervening 
period. ‘due reader wil ine ail this briefly related in asmall pam- 
phlet published by J.J. Stockdale, Pall-mal), emtided, ‘* The Proceed- 
ings of the Genera) Committee of the Catholics im 1792 and 1793; 
aud in the first volume of Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion of 1798. 

(5.)---l: is the duty of the -proiesiant government to use the 
Most strenuous exertions to convert the lish papists from so odious a 
superstition as popery, whose Jeacing canons enjoin as a religious duty, 
treason, pecjury, tobbery and murder; anda popish priest is bound by 
his canonical ovik, to infase them into his flock. See this proved in 
‘ul, 40 srom p, 289 to 207. It reflects not a little on government, 
that in 17935 they endowed at a very great expence, a college at Mays 
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Member of the Legislature, every Minister of the Government, 
every Judge of the Land, every superior Naval, Military, or Civil 
Officer, and almost every individual in official station, is obliged to 
¢ gwear, and has actually sworn, in the following worns, viz. * Ido 
‘silemnly and sincerely in the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
‘declare, that I do believe, that in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
‘Supper, there is not any transubstantiation of the Elements of 
‘Bread and Wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, at or after the 
‘Consecration thereof, by any person whatsoever; and that the 
‘jnvocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, 
‘and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church 
‘of Rome, are superstitions and idolatrous; and I do solemnly, in 
‘the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do make 
‘this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
‘gense of the words read unto me, as they are commonly understood 
‘by English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation or men- 
‘tal reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation already 
‘granted me for this purpose, by the Pope, or any authority or Person 
‘whatsoever, or without any hope of any such dispensation from any 
‘ Person or authority whatsoever, or without thinking that I am or 
‘ean be acquitted before God or Man, or absolved of thisdeclaration, 
‘orany part thereof, although the Pope, or any other Person or 
‘Persons, or Power whatsoever, should dispense with or annul 
‘the same, or declare that it was null or void from the begin- 
‘ ping.’ (6) 

Jt is to Persons, who have taken these offensive Oaths of hostility 





nooth for the education of Popish priests, and cn the protestants of 
Ireland, that they constantly contribute very large sums towards the 
erection of spacious and splendid chapels, which they are building in 
most parts of Ireland ; though they have suffered unuterable calami- 
ties from Popery, ‘* which has ctten proved, a thorn, 

“* Juiestine, far within defeusive armas, 

* A cleaving mischiet.” Minton. 

In the year 1621, the Commonsin an address to James I. intreated 

“that the children of Popish recusants should be taken from their 
parents, and should be committed to the care of protestant teachers 
and schoolmasters, Hume chap, 48. Locke in his essay on toleration, 
says, that popery is the only religion which should not be telerated, as 
its votaries would not tolerate any other. Milton, in bis tract on tole- 
tation, and on the best means of preventing the growth of popery, gives 
it as bis decided opinion, ‘‘ that papists, from the hostility of their 
Principles to all other churches, but thatot Rome were not objects of 
toleration under a protestant government.” 

(0.)---What can be more reasonable than to exclude by a test 
.ftom the high confidential offices of the government those who are 
bound by the fundamental! doctrines of their religion, and have uni- 
formly endeavoured, to subvert it. 
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against our holy religion, that we are now required, Most Holy 
Father, to confide the selection and appointment of the Prelates of our 
Church; and thus, the efforts of persecution having been found 
unsuccessful, it is now sought to accomplish, by intrigue, the des- 
traction of that Church whose pre-eminent perfection has excited the 
jealonsy and the hatred of our religious opponents. (7) 


«© We cannot suffer ourselves to suppose, that your holiness would, ' 


knowingly, sanction so pernicious a measure; for, it is our decided 
conviction, that any such concession to our Protestant Prince, or to his 


Protestant Ministers, of a right to interfere, directly or indirectly, in’ 
the appointment of our Prelates, would inevitably destroy the Catholic’ 


Religion in Ireland. Its first consequence would be, a general indig-' 


nant revolt against the framers or favourers of the detested system,’ 


without regard to rank orstation; and itis not difficult to imagine, 


that so lamentable a breach would lead to such a state of distrust and’ 


dissatisfaction, as might end in the dissolation of that confidential 
connexion, in Spiritual concerns, which at present so happily subsists 
between the Holy See and the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The’ 
Prelates and Priesthood would be shunned and despised ; the Altars' 
and Confessionals woultl be deserted; a state of irreligion and im- 
morality would succeed in the place of the religious and moral con- 
duct, which at present distinguishes the People of Ireland ; pablic 
disorders and private misfortunes would follow, and our neg- 
lected Church would become an easy prey to those who now 
labour for the extirpation of the Roman Catholic Faith from this 
nation.(8) 

** We desire to assure your Holiness, that the Roman Catholic Laity 
of Ireland feel, towards their Prelates amd their Priests, the most 
enthusiastic esteem: and attachment; they look up to therm not 
merely as Spiritual Guides, but, also, as confidential Friends and 
faithful Advisers. The trials of persecution created a system of mutaab 





(7.)---Though itis a matter of general notority, that the 
Romish church is encouraged by the protestant states and by the 
members of the established church it is here untruly stated, that it is 
persecuted ; for the obvious purpose of inflamingthe popish multitude 
against both ; and it is said, that the efforts of persecution having been 
found unsuccessful for its destruction, the pre-eminent perfection of 
their holy church, having excited thé jealousy and hatred of its reli- 
gious opponents, they endeavour to accomplish it by intrigue. This 
is such complete irony, that one would suppose it was uttered by an 
enemy, “ pessimam genus inimicorum laudantium, says the excellent 
Tacitus. 

(8.)---Here is a threat to their holy Father, that five millions 
of his dearly beloved children in the island of saints, would revolt 
from him, should an heretical sovereign be allowed to have any ivter- 
ference in the appointment of their bishops; and yet the emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia enjoy that privilege in the most vn- 
qualified manner, 
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sfection and support, which enabled each to bear up against the 
severities of sanguinary laws, These mutual services are not forgotten ; 
the sentiments which they generated remain unchanged ; and, there- 
fore, we never can consent, that our pure and pious Hierarchy should 
be contaminated by such a connexion, as must endanger their just 
influence, and render them objects of dislike and distrust among their 
faithful flocks. (9) 

« These are some of the results expected, by the favourers of the 

measure, to follow its enactment ; but there are other objects 

also in their contemplation. They seek and ardently desire, to destroy 
the Spiritual Authority of the Holy See in this Country ; and we are 
confident, that their expectations would be ultimately fulfilled, if they 
could establish the desired revolution in our Ecclesiastical System ; 
because experience bas taught us, that wherever any interference of 
the Ministers of the British Crown has been allowed, they have 
ultumately succeeded in obtainitig absolute and exclusive controul. 

“ Your Holiness must be sensible of the injustice of the imputations 
directed against our venerable Hierarchy, by those persons who 
express a desire to provide further Securities for their peaceable and 
loyal conduct.(10) Their correspondence with the Holy See is, of 
course, open to the inspection of your Holiness; and we entertain no 
doubt but they may, with perfect safety to their political characters, 
challenge the most scrutinizing and jealous reference to the communi- 
cations which constitute that correspondence.(11) Again, their con- 
duct at home is watched with more than common vigilance; the 
most trifliug instance of disaffection would be gladly exposed, and yet 
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(Q.)---It is most certain, that the Catholic laity bear a most en- 
thusiatic attachment towards their prelates and priests, which has 
been unequivocally proved by the facility with which the latter would 
raise the former in rebellion, in obedience to the bulls of their most 
holy father the Pope ; by which they sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes, with a certain hope of being hereatter enrolled in the list of 
martyrs. It ill behoves them to speak of the severities of sanguinary 
laws, as the canons of their church are inscribed in blood, and have 
produced dreadful religious butcheries in every part of Christendom, 
from the year 1073, when Gregory VII, the founder of popery, was 
raised to the pontificate, to the 23rd, of July 1803, when the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin with pious zeal rose suddenly and butchered a 
great nurnber of heretics. 

(10.)---As to their venerable hierarchy, by various canons of the 
Romish church Bishops are required to extirpate heretics within their 
dioceses, aad should they be negligent in doing so, they are to be 
deprived of their episcopal’ dignity, by the third canon of the fourth 
Lateran council, by the council of Constance sess 45 and by the canon 
law, decretal lib. 5, tit. 7,cap. 13; they are bound to do so likewise, 
by their consecration oath. See all this at large in p, 290, 1, 2, 3, 
of vol. 46. 

(11)---The traiterous correspondence which Rom ish bish ops have 
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their characters not only remain unimpeached, but the highest officers 
of the crown, resident in this island, have borne testimony to their 
loyalty, and to their laudable exercise of that influence, which their 
station and conduct had obtained for them, over their respective 
flucks.(12) ‘Lhe ministers of the crown are already invested with 
amt ole powers to correct any subject, or stranger, who may disobey 
ihe laws; and no instance has occurred in this country, of any man, 
of any station, having escaped punishment, in consequence of the 
insufficiency of the existing laws to provide for, his correction. 

‘* Neither should it be forgotten, that our venerable prelates are 
bound, by most solemn oaths, to observe strictly, loyal, and peaceable 
conduct ; of which oaths we annex copies hereunto, and humbly 
submit them to the inspection and consideration of your Floliness, 
Aud we are, therefore, confident that this demand for further secu. 
rities is not te upon any apprehension of the existence of a 
necessity fortbem; but that it has originated solely from a desire to 
enable the enemies of our holy religion, by the admission of auch 
interference and encroachments, to accomplish the destruction of 
a church which they have so long, ineffectually, assailed.(:3) 
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held with the holy See for 300 years past, and the rebellions which it 
produced are well known.* 
(12)Vhe utmost vigilance on the part of government and the 
garrison of Dublin to prevent an insurrection and a massacre there, 
is constantly necessary, because it is well known, that its popish 
inhabitants bave often intended and have even appointed particular 
nights for renovating the horrorsot the 23rd of July 1803. There 
are woetul and incontestible proofs that the popish multitede who are 
uw committing noectarnal robbery and assassination, have been long 
vnited in treasonable combinations cemented by oaths. Within the 
last ten years, many of them have been convicted of administering 
these caths, which are of the fo! lowing tenor, ‘‘ tobe true to Buona- 
parte, to assist | his forces to conquer E ngland, and to destroy heretics 
ef every kind.” If as they boast, the laity have an e: ithusiastic attach- 
ment to their prelates and their priests, why dont they persuade 
them to live peaceat bly and in obedience to the Jaws. In the year 
1708 they insti igate | them torise in rebellion, and to endure in 
battle the discharge of cannon andsmallarms. why dont they exert 
the sime influence fo iadnee them to lead moral lives and to pursue 
useiul i: dustry y? Shoold the Romishb clergy do so they would violate 
their oaths, and the leading canons of theic chureb. 
By various canens ef the Romish church, al] oaths taken 
to hereties are null and void; for a proof of which we shall 
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the bi ros of the Plantacent family, various laws of pro- 
premunire were enacted, by which any correspondence 
tthe See of Rome, was nade very penal, in consequence of the 
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‘¢ We feel that we should be wanting in the practice of that candour, 
which it is our pride to profess, were we not farther to inform yout 
Holiness, that, we have ever ¢onsidered our claims for political 
emancipation, to be founded upon principles of civil policy We 
geek to obtain from our government nothing more than the restoration 
of temporal rights; and must, most hamb! y, but most firmly, pro- 
test against the interferetice of your Holiness, or any other foreign 
prelate, state, or potentate, in the controul of our temporal conduct, 
or in the arrangement of our political concerns. 

“We, therefore, deem it unnecessary, most Holy Father, to state 
to your Holiness, the manifold objections, of a political natare, which 
we feel towards the proposed measure. We have confined ourselves, 
in this Memorial, to the recapitulation of objections, founded upon spi- 
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refer our readers {0 pages 289 and 290 of our 40th volume. Besides, 
a Romish Bishop is bound by his consecration oath ‘‘ to be faithfal and 
Obedient to the Pope, to preserve, defeud, enlarge, and promote, 
the rights, honours, privileges, aud authority, of the Ronyan church, 
against all men ; and if he know any thing to be devised, treated of, 
or intended disadvantageous or prejudici ial | to the same, he swears, as 
far as he is able, to prevent it, and to give information thereof to the 
Pope.’ He swears also “to observe, and cause to be observed, all 
his decrees, orders, appointments, provis ions, and mandates, and to 
persecute and impugn all heretics and schismatics.” By this oath, a 
Romish Bishop is bound to bear inveterate enjnity toa Protestant 
state, and to do his utmost to subvert it.* Conscious of this, 
Willia Rufus told Archbishop Anselm, that be could not preserve 
his allegiance to the Pope and his temporal Sovereign at the same 
lime, Speed. p. 441. Henry VIIL. having discovered this oath, sent 
itto the Speaker of the House of Commons, and informed him, 
“ that he found that the clergy of this realm, were but half subjects, 
orscarce so much; every Bishop and Abbot t: taking an oath to the 
Pope, derogatory of their fidelity to the King.” Lord Herbert, in 
his Life of Henry VIII. informs as, that the “Parliament were so 
much alarmed and enraged at this, that it occasioned the final renun- 
ciation of the Pope's power, about two years after. 
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* Though this is obviously the case,-and though the Romish 
Clergy have been the leading incendiaries in all the rebellions, it is 
asserted in these resolutions, that securities are quite unnecessary for 
protecting the constitution, and that the enemics of their holy religion 
require them for no other purpose bu it to accomplish its destruction. 
By the enemies of their rel: gion, they mean the Protestant state, 
to whom they apply annually “to supply, and even to increase the 
fonds for support of May nooth Co}lege. Dr. Dromgoole has can- 
didly acknowledged, that it is absard to a: k them for securities, 
for the Protéstant church, as they are bound to subvert it, and that 
tolumns of “oe are collecting for that purpose. 

No. 210, Vol. 49, November. 1815. Mom 
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ritual considerations; becase, as, on the one hand, we refuse to 
submit our religious concerns to the controul of our temporal chief ; 
so, on the other hand, we cannot admit any right, on the part of the 
Holy See, to investigate our political principles, or to direct our poli. 
tical conduct ; it being our earnest desire, and fixed determination, 
to conform, at all times, and ander all circumstances, to the injunc- 
tions of that sacred ordinance, which teaches us to distinguish 
between spiritual and temporal authority, giving unto Cesar those 
things which belong to Caesar, and unto God those things which 
belong to God.(14) 





_— 


(14)Of all the impostures by which the advocates of Popery 
have endeavoured to delude and deceive the Protestant public, 
none is so gross as that of attempting to discriminate between the 
spiritual and temporal power of the Pope; for they are inseparable, 
The various unlimited powers with which his Holiness is invested by 
the general councils of the chureh, whether the hurling a monarch 
from his throne for heresy, or burning a person for that crime, are 
deemed of a spiritual nature, but are completely temporal in their 
effects. We shall refer our readers to p. 280 of our 46th volume, 
for the monstrous powers over the temporals of states which the Pope 
derives from those councils, and to pages 296-7-8 thereof, for their 
effects. It is ordained by the canons of thatchurch, that heresy isa 
crime merely ecclesiastical, of which the civil magistrate cannot 
take cognizance, and that he must not delay, relax, or revise the 
execution of the sentence against a heretic, under pain of excommu- 
nication, Const. 10, Bull. Rom, vol. i. p. 458. This decree has been 
taken into the body of the canon Jaw, and has been gonfirmed by 
the general council of Constance, sess. 45. 

‘© The crime of heresy must be judged only by the ecclesiastical 
court, and the secular power shall not meddle with it,” says Gregory 
XIV. Const. 7, Bull. Rom. vol. vii. p. 708. 

The church of Rome takes upon her to command al! sovereign 
princes; for such is the language of her general councils; ‘‘ we do 
enjoin Princes, we do peremptorily require Kings,” says the 4th 
general council of Lateran, cap. 67, 68, and the 5th general couneil 
of Lateran, de pragmat. sanct. 

it is thus ordained by the 3d general council of Lateran, cap. 17, 
‘‘ we forbid under anathema, that any person presume to keep or 
maintain heretics in their houses or land, or to exercise commerce 
with? them.” 

The council of Constance, ordered John Hus, and Jerome of 
Prague, to be burnt, though they had the safe conduct of the 
Emperor Sigismund for their protection, on the ground that the eccle- 
siastical power was superior to the secular, and that the latter could 
not take cognizance of heresy, cap. 19. By the 3d canon of the 4th 
Lateran council, de hereticis, the Pope is not empowered, but com- 
manded and sworn, to dethrone sovereign princes, who refuse te 
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“Thus, then, most Moly Father, it appears---while this obnoxious 
measure is opposed by every order of our hierarchy, that we, for 
whose relief it purports to provide, feel equally ardent and determined 
in our resistance toit; solemnly declating, as we now do, that we 
would prefer the perpetuation of our present degraded state in the 
empire, to any such barter, or exchange, or compromise, of our 
religious fidelity and perseverance. | 

“ We, therefore, implore your Holiness, not to sanction a measure 
so obnoxious to the most faithful and disinterestedly attached portion of 
the universal flock. Our hostility is founded on experience and ob- 
servation ; whereas, the remote situation of your Holiness readers it 
necessary that the Holy See should rely upon the representations of 
others, who may have been interested in the practice of delusion of 
deceit ; forthe Roman Catholics of Ireland never can believe, that 
their Kevered Pontiff, who had endured so much of suffering in 
maintenance of his spiritual station, would, knowingly and inten- 
tionally, invade or oppress, the conscientious feelings of a Catholic 
people, who had endured nearly three centuries of persecution, in 
consequence of their devotion tu the same religious system. 

“If thisour determination be erroneous, we should regret that we 
4nd our ancestors had not long since discovered the error; as the 
Catholics of Ireland could, by making such sacrifices, have readily 
obtained relief from the Penal Code which oppressedthem. But, we 
do not lament our perseverance ; on the contrary, we are confirmed 
io our conviction, that a conscientious adherence to the same course, 
will ultimately obtain the approval of the Holy See ard ensure the 
admiration of every faithful member of the cliristian chureh. 

« If it shall please our temporal rulers to impose this obnoxious re- 
guiation noon us, we must bow down our heads before the ordinance of 
the All.s cing Providence ; and, humbly confiding in his mercifal 
protect’ , meet this new trial with the same religious spirit as has 
enablea us to survive every similar persecuting provision. Grievously, 
indeed, would we lament, if our enemies should succeed in alienating 
the mind of your Holiness from so many millions of faith(ul children, 
Should it, however, unhappily appear, that the influence of our 
opponents ie more powerful than the prayers of sach a people, we 
would still proceed in the course which practice and persecution have 
tried and p roved. 

“* We will not, however, anticipate so calamitous and so portentous 
a determination on the part of your Holiness ; we will rather cherish 
our accustomed confidence in the Holy See, and, resting on the 
benign Providence of the Divine Founder of our faith, we will look 
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extirpate heretics in their territories, or who lapse in heresy, by 
absolving their subjects from their oaths of allegiance, Concil. Binit. 
Vol. xi. pp. 148, 149. Such are the spiritual powers of the Pope, and 
who will will venture to assert that they are not temporal in their 
tflects ? 
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forward to such a determination on the part of your Holiness, as wilj 
allay our religious anxietics; preserve, undisturbed, the peace of a 
church enthusiastically devoted to its spiritual chief; and thereby 
perpetuate, by indissoluble bonds, the spiritual connexion which has 














: been so long maintained between the See of Rome, and the Roman 
a4 Catholics of Ireland. 

ay ** For these purposes, and with these views, we lay this our humble 
: Address and Remonstrance at the feet of your Holiness, praying a 
he favourable consideration ; and again imploring the Apostolical bene- 
4 : diction. 

bi “ THOMAS ESMONDE, Chairman, 
i ‘“ EDWARD HAY, Secretary. 

re “ T certify that the above Address and Remonstrauce was framed by 





the Association of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, pursuant to the 
is directions of the Aggregate Meeting, held on Tuesday, the 29th day 
i of August last. 

f} “* NICHOLAS MAHON, Chairman of the Association, 
Dublin, Sept. 16, ¥815." 









‘€ Oaths taken ly the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and referred to in the 
above Address. 

iB “* (No. 1.) ‘I do take Almighty God and his only Son Jesus Christ, 

‘ my Redeemer, to witness, that I will be faithful, and bear true alle- 
giance to our most gracious Sovereign Lord, King George the Third, 
, and him will defend, to the utmost of my power, against all conspi- 

bs racies and attempts whatever, that shall be made against his person, 
crown, and dignity; and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose 
and make known to his majesty, and his heirs, all treasons and trai- 
torous conspiracies which may be formed against him or them ; and I 
do faithfally promise to maintain, support, and defend to the utmost 
of my power, the succession of the crown in his majesty’s family, 
against amy person er persons whatsoever ; hereby utterly renouncing 
and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto the person taking upoa 
himself the style and title of Prince of /Vales, in the life time of his 

































ir father, and who, since his death, is said to have assumed the style 
ie and title of King of Great Britain avd Ireland, by the name of 
i Charles the Third, and to any other person claiming, or pretending a 
ig right to the crown of these realms; and | do swear, that Ido reject 
4 and detest, as unchristian and impious to believe, that it is lawful to 
4 murder or destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for, or under 
+ pretence of their being heretics ; and also that unchristian and impi- 


: ous principle, that no faith is to be kept witb heretics : I further declare 
i that it is no article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and ab- 
‘ jure the opinion, that princes excommunicated by the Pope and council, 
or by any authority of the See of Rome, or by any authority what- 
soever, may be deposed, or murdered by their subjects, or by any 
: person whatsoever; and [ do promise, that I will not hold, maintain, 
‘ er abet apy such opinion, or any other opinion contrary to what is 
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expressed in this declaration; and I do declare, that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate, hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within 
this realm; and I dosolemonly, in the presence of God, and of his 
only Son Jesus Christ my Redeemer, profess, testify, and declare, 
that I do make this declaration and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatever, and without any dis- 
pensation already granted by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 
Rome, or any person whatever ; and without thinking that I am, or 
can be acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, 
orany part thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or per- 
sons, or authority whatsover, shall dispense with or annul the same, 
or declare that it was nulland void from the beginning. 
‘ So help me GOD.’ 

(No. 2.) § I do hereby declare, that Ido profess the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion. 

‘ | doswear, that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, as unchris- 
tian and impious, the principle, that it is lawful to murder, destroy, 
or any Ways injure any person whatsoever, for or under the pretence 
of being a heretic; and I dodeclare solemnly beture God, that I 
believe, that no act in itself unjust, immora!, or wicked, can evet 
be justified or excused by, or under pretence or colour that it was done 
either for the good of the church, or in obedience to any ecclesiastical 
power whatsoever. I also declare, that it is not an article of the 
Catholic faith, neither am I thereby required to believe or profess 
that the Pope is infallible, or that I am bound to obey any order in its 
own nature immoral, though the Pope or any ecclesiastical power 
should issue or direct such order ; but on the contrary, I hold that it 
would be sinful in me to pay any respect or obedience thereto; I fur- 
ther declare, that I do not believe that any sit) whatsoever, committed 
by me, can be forgiven at the mere will of the Pope, or of any 
priest, or of any person or persons whatsoever ; but tha! siucere sorrow 
for past sins, a firm and sincere resolution to avoid fature guilt, 
and to atoneto God, are previous and indispensable requisites to 
establish a well-founded expectation of fo.giveness; and thai any 
person who receives absolution without these previous requisites, 80 
far from obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the addi- 
tional guilt of violating a Sacrament ; anu Idoswear, shat TL will 
defend to the utmost of my power, the setUement and arrangement 
of property in this country, as established by the Jaws now in being ; 
Ido hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present church establishmeni, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a Catholic establishment in iis stead; and I do solemnly swear, 
that 1 will not exercise any privilege to which [ amo may become, 
entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant religion and Protestant 


government in this kingdom, 
‘ So help me GOD” 
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Miscellames. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 


Tuis act is deserving of insertion in the Antijacobin Review, a 


every public measure which tends, in any degree, to improve the 
condition of the Established Clergy, should be promulgated by it. 
Your's, 


A MEMBER OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 





An Act for enabling Spiritual Persons to exchange the Parsonage or 
Glebe Houses or Glebe Lands, belonging to their Benelices, for 
others of greater Value, or more conveniently situated for the'r 
Residence and Occupation ; and for annexing such Houses and 
Lands, so taken in exchange, tosuch Benefices as Parsonage or 
Glebe Houses and Glebe Lands, and for purchasing and annexing 
Lands to become Glebe in certaia cases, and for other purposes. 
[Oth July 1815.) 


Wuereas in divers ecclesiastical Benefices, perpetual curacies, and 
parochial chapelries, the glebe lands, or some part or parts thereof, lie 
at a distance from and are inconvenient to be occupied with the par- 
sonage or glebe houses, and the parsonage or glebe houses of divers 
benefices, perpetual curacies, and parochial chapelries, are mean and 
inconvenient ; and it would often tend much to the comfort and ac- 
commodation, and thereby also to promote the residence of the incum- 

ents of such benefices, perpetual curacies, and parochial chapelries, if 
the glebe lands and parsonage or glebe houses thereof could be by 
Jaw exchanged for other lands of greater value, or more conveniently 
situated, and for other and more convenient houses : and whereas there 
are also divers Lands and Tenements which have been accustomed to 
be granted or demised by the incumbent for the time being of certain 
ecclesiastical benefices, perpetual curacies, or parochial chapelries, for 
one, two, or three lives, or for a term or terms of years absolutely or 
determinable on a Life or Lives, as being holden by copy of court 
roll or otherwise, under some manor or Lordship belonging to such 
benefices, perpetual curacies, or parochial chapelries, and it would 
therefore be advantageous to the said benefices if the same lands and 
tenements, or some of them, or some part thereof, were annexed as 
glebe tothe living or benefice to which they belong ; May it therefore 
please Your Majesty that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after 
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cthe passing of this act it shall be lawful for the parson, vicar, or other 
incumbent for the time being, of any ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual 
curacy, or parochial chapelry, by deed indented, and to be registered 
in manner herein-after mentioned, and with the consent of the patron 
of such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapeiry, and of the 
Bishop of the Diocese wherein the same is locally situate, (to“be sig- 
nified as herein-after is mentioned) to grant and convey to any person 
or persons, and to his, her, or their heirs and assigus, or otherwise, as 
he or they shall direct or appoint, or to any corporation, sole or agere- 
gate, and his or their successors, the parsonage or g!ebe house, and the 
out-buildings, yards, gardens, and appurtenances thereof, and the glebe 
lands, and any pastures, feedings, or rights of common or way appen- 
dant, appurtenant, or in gross, or any or either of such house, out-build- 
ings, yards, gardens, and glebe lands, pastures, feedings, or rights 
of common or way, or any part or parts thereof, belonging to any such 
benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapeiry, in lieu of and in ex- 
change for any house, out-buildings, yards, gardens, and appurtenances, 
and any lands, or any or either of them, whether lying within the 
local limits of such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry 
or not, but so as that the same be situate conveniently for actual resi- 
dence or occupation by the incumbent thereof, the same also being of 
greater value or more conveniently situated than the premises so to be 
given in exchange, and being of freehold tenure, or being copyhold of 
inheritance, or for life or lives, holden of any manor belonging to the 
same benefice, and also for the parson, vicar, or incumbent for the 
time being of the same benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapel- 
ty, by the same ora like deed, and with the like consent, and testified 
as aforesaid, to accept and take in exchange to him and his successors 
for ever, from any person or persons, or corporation sole or aggregate, 
any other house, out-buildings, yards, gardens, easements, and appurte- 
nances, and any other lands, or any or either of such house, oui-build- 
ings, yards, gardens, lands, easements, and appurtenances, the same 
respectfully being of freehold teaure, or being copyhold of inheritance, 
or for life or lives, holden of any manor belonging to the same bene- 
fice, and being of greater value or more conveniently situated, in lieu 
of and in exchange for euch parsonage or glebe house, out-buildings, 
yards, gardens, glebe lands, and appurtenances, and such pastures, feed- 
ings, and rights of common or way, or any or either of them, so to be 
granted and conveyed, and which said house, out-buildings, yards, gar- 
dens, lands, and appurtenances, 80 to be accepted and taken in ex- 
change, by any parson, vicar, or other incumbent, shall forever, from 
and after such grant and conveyance thereof, be the parsonage and 
glebe house, and glebe lands and premises of the said benefice, perpe- 
tual curacy, or parochial chapelry, to all intents and purposes, what- 
soever, and shall become annexed to the said benefice, perpetual cu- 
racy, or parochial chapelry, to all intents and purposes, whatsoever, 
and be holden and enjoyed by such incumbent and his successors ac- 
cordingly, without any licence or writ of dd guod damnum ; and that 
the whole, or any part or parts of the said house, out-buildings, lands, 
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and premises so to be annexed, which before such annexation weie of 
copyhold tenure, shall for ever, from and after such annexation, be. 
come and be of freebold tenure, the statute of Mortmain, or any othe: 
statute or law to the contrary notwithstanding : provided always, that 
nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be construed to autho. 
prize the granting or conveying in exchange by any parson, vicar or 
other incumbent, either at one and the same time, and by one and the 
same incumbent, or at different times, and by several incumbents, and 
in several portion, any greater quantity in the whole than thirty sta- 
tute acres of the glebe lands of any benefice, perpetual curacy, or paro- 
chial chapelry : provided also, that in all cases when such exchange 
shall be made by any owner or owners having any less estate or interest 
shant in fee simple of or in the messuage, buildings, lands, and premises, 
so to be by him, her, or them granted or conveyed in exchange, ot 
being any corporation aggregate or sole, or person or persons under 
any legal disability, the parsonage house,out-buildings and glebe lands, 
respectively to be so taken in exchange as aforesaid, shal! at the time 
of making such exchange be of equal value with, or vot of less value 
than the said messuage, buildings, lands, and premises respecifully so 
to be granted and conveyed in exchange to such parson, vicar, or 
other incumbent. , 

II. Provided always, that ina}! cases where the lands or any part og 
parts thereof to be conveyed in exchange to any parson, vicar or incum- 
bent, and to be annexed as glebe to any henefice, perpetual curacy, o1 
parochial chapelry, under the authority of this act, shall either sepa- 
rately or jointly with other lands or tenements be, at the time of such 
conveyance, by any meas whatsoever, exenipt or discharged from the 
render of tithes in kind, or subject to or covered by any modus, com- 
position, real, or prescription in lieu of tithes in kind, then the !ands 
or premises to be conveyed in exchange, by such parson, vicar, or 
sncumbent, and which before such exchange were glebe of or belonging 
to the same benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, shall 
(unless it be agreed between the parties to such exchange that the 
same shall become and be subject to the render or payment of tithes in 
kind) from and immediately after such conveyance in exchange (in 
case such first mentioned lands are situate in the same parish, viearage, 
or parochial chapelry, with the said lands or premises before, glebe 
thereof, or belonging thereto, but not otherwise) become and be either 
exempt or discharged from thes in kind, in like manner with or, (as 
the case may be) subject to or covered by the same modus, composi- 
tion real, or prescription in lieu of tithes, in kind, as the lands so to be 
conveyed in exchange to the said parson, vicar, or incumbent, were 
exempt, or discharged from, or subject to, or covered by, before such 
exchange was mace. 

III. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that no incumbent of 
any benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, wherein or in 
respect whereof any such exchange as is authorized by this act shall 
have taken place, or his successors, shall at any time thereafier be 
evicted er ejected from the peaceable and quiet possession and enjoy- 
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went of the house, out-buildings, land, and premises, or any of them, 
which shall have been granted and conveyed in exchange to such in- 
cumbent, according to the provisions of this act, by or by reason or in 
consequence, of any person or persons, or corporation sole or aggre- 
gate, claiming right thereto, through any title prior to that of ox 
through any defect of title of the person or persons, orcorporation sole 
or aggregate, granting or conveying the same in exchange : but aever- 
theless that it shall and may be lawful fur such person or persons, or 
corporation, claiming such right, and he, she, or they is and are hereby 
authorized and empowered to have, use, exercise, aud enjoy all such 
and the same powers and remedies in trying his, her, or their right to 
aad in obtaining and recoveriug possession of any house, out-buildings, 
land, and pretnises, or any of them, whigh shall have been granted in 
exchange, by any such incumbent, as the person or persons, or Corpo- 
ration sole or aggregate, so claiming would, in case this act had nat 
been made, have been evabled to use, exercise, and enjoy in trying 


the right to and in recovering and obtaining possession of the house, 


out-buildings, land, and premises, or any of them, in exchange for 
which the same shall have been so granted and conyeyed by any guch 
~ Iycumbent, under the authority of this act, 

IV. And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
act it shall and may be Jawful to and for the parson, vicar, or other 
incumbent of any ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual curacy, or paro- 
chial chapelry, of or to which benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial 
chapelry, any manor or lordship is parcel or appurtenant, and as parcel 
of or belonging to which manor or lordship any lands or tenements 
are or have beenusually granted or demised, or grantable or demisable 
by copy of court roll, or otherwise, for avy life or lives, or for any 
term or number of years absolutely or determinable ou any life or lives, 
by deed indented (and to be registered as herein after mentioned) with 
the consent of the patron and bishop (to be testified as herein- after 
mentioned) to annex to the said benefice, perpetual curacy, or paros 
chial chapelry, as and for glebe land, or parsonage or glebe house or 
houses and buildings thereof, all or any part or parts of such lands or 
teuvements, whether lying within the Jocal limits of such benefice, 
perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, or not, and that from and after 
such annexation the said lands and tenements so annexed shall cease to 
ge thereafter grantable or demisable by any incumbent of the said be- 
nefice, perpetaal curacy, or parochial chapelry, (otherwise than as 
glebe lands are or shall be by law grantable or demisable), but shal] 
trom thenceforth be and become, and be deemed and taken to be the 
glebe lands and parsonage or glebe house or houses, of and annexed to 
such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, for ever, to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever, without any license or writ of Ad- 
quod damnum, the statute of Mortmain, or any other statute or law to 
the contrary notwithstanding : provided always, that no such aunexa~ 
tion shall in anywise annul, determine, oF affect any grant or demise, 
theo previously made and actually existing of the said lands aud tene- 
nents so to be annexed as last aforesaid, 
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V. And whereas it is expedient to enlarge and amend the Jaws naw 
in being for providing parsonage houses with suitable out-buildings ang 
other accommodations for the residence of the olergy, by way of bene. 
faction, be it further. enacted, that where there shall be no exist; ng 
parsonage or glebe house on any ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual 


‘curacy, or parochial chapelry, or where the existing parsonage, or 


glebe house, or the out-buildings thereof, on any such benefice, perpe- 
tual curacy, or parochial] chapelry, shall be inconvenient or too small 
or incommodiously situate, it shall be lawful from and after the pas. 
sing of this act for any person or persons, being owners in fee simple, 
or for any corporation, sole or aggregate, with or without confirmation, 
as the case may require, and by and with such consent, and to be sig. 
nified as herein after mentioned of the incumbent, patron, and bishop, 
to give, grant, and convey, by deed indented, and to be registered as 
herein-after mentioned to any parson, vicar, or other incumbent of 
such benefice, curacy, or chapelry, for the time being, who shall alse 
have power to accept the same, any messuage, out-buildings, yard, 
garden, orchard, and croft, or any of them, with their appurtenances, 
or any right of way, or other easement, whether lying within the local 
limits of such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry or not, 


-but so as that the same be conveniently situate for actual residence, or 


occupation by the incumbent thereof ; and which messuage, out-build- 
ings, yard, garden, orchard, and croft, with their appurtenances or 
right of way, or other easement, shall for ever from and after such 
grant and conveyance thereof be and become annexed to and be deem- 
ed and taken to be the parsonage or glebe house, out-buildings, yard, 
garden, orchard, croft, appurtenances, and right of way, or other ease- 
ment of the said benefice, curacy, or chapelry, to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever, and be holden and enjoyed by the said incumbent 
and his successors accordingly, without any license or writ of Ad quod 
damnum, the statute of Morimain, or any other statute or law to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; and from and after such grant and annexa- 
tion it shall be lawful for the incumbent for the time being of the said 
benefice, curacy, or chapelry, to which such grant and annexation 
shall have been made, (with the consent in writing of such patron and 
bishop under their hands and seals, to be duly registered as herein- 
after is mentioned), to take down and remove any parsonage or glebe 
house, and outbuildings, or any part thereof, which before such an- 
nexation belonged to the said benefice, curacy, or chapelry, (if the same 
or part thereof cannot be better applied to the permanent advantage of 
such benefice, curacy, or chapelry), and with the like consent as afore- 
said, to apply the materials, or the produce thereof, ifsold, towards 
some lasting improvement of the said benefice, curacy, or chapelry ; 
provided always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to enable 
any persons, being tnfants or lunatics, or temes covert without their 
husbands, to make any such gift. grant, or conveyance ; any thing in 
this act contained to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

VI. And whereas an act was passed in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled an act to promote the residence 
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f the parochial clergy, by making provision for the more speedy and 
iffectual building, re-Cuilding, repairing, or purchasing houses, and 
other necessary uildings and tenements, for the use of their Lenefices : 
And whereas one other act was passed in the twenty-first year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled an act to explain and amend an 
act made in the seventeenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled ‘ an act to promote the residence of the parochial clergy, by 
making provision for the more speedy and effectual Luilding, re-building, 
repairing, or purchasing houses, and other necessary buildings and te- 
nements, for the use of their Lenefices | And whereas there are many 
ecclesiastica! benetices, perpetual curacies, and parochial chapelries 
towhich noglebe land, or only a small portion of glebe land is be- 
longing ; and itis therefore expedient to-enable the making provision 
by purchase, forthe annexation of glebe land to such benefices, per- 

tual curacies and parochial chapelries; be it therefore further enac- 
ted, that from and after the passing of this act it shall be lawful for 
the parson, vicar, or other incumbent for the time being, of any 
ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, the 
existing glebe whereof shall not exceed five statute acres, with the 
consent of the patron and bishop, to be signified as herein-after men- 
tioned, to purchase any lands not exceeding in the whole twenty 
statute acres, with the necessary out-buildings thereon, whether 
being within the local limits of the said benefice, perpetual curacy, or 
parochial chapelry, or not, but so as that the same be situate conve- 
niently for building a parsonage ora glebe house, and out-buildings, 
and for gardens and glebe thereof, or for any of the said purposes, and 
for actual residence and occupation by the incumbent thereof, such 
land being of freehold tenure, or being copyhold of inheritance, or 
for life or lives, holden of any manor or lordship belonging to the 
same benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry ; and which 
lands so purchased shall for ever, from and after the grant and convey- 
ance thereof, be and become annexed to and glebe of such benefice, 
perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, and be holden and enjoyed by such incumbent, and his 
suecessors accordingly, without any licence or writ of ad quod dam- 
num; and the whole or any part or parts of the said lands, which 
before such annexation were or was of copyhold tenure, shall for 
ever, from and after such annexation, become and be of freehold 
tenure; the statute of mortmain or any other statute or law to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

VII. And, for better effectuating such purchases as aforesaid, be it 
farther enacted, That it shall be lawful for such parson, vicar, or other 
incambent for the time being, with the consent of the patron and 
bishop (to be signified as herein-after is mentioned), to borrow and take 
up at interest (over and besides the monies authorized to be borrowed 
under the authority and for the purposes of the said recited act of the 
seventeenth year of the reign of his present Majesty) such sum or 
sums of money as shall be certified by a valuation upon oath of some 
skilfel and experienced surveyor to be the true and just value of the 
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said lands at the time of the purchase thereof, not exceeding (we 
years clear income and produce of sach benefice, perpetual curacy, 9; 
parochial chapelry, after deducting all taxes and other out-goings what. 
ever, except the salary to the assistant curate (if any) ; and as a security 
for re-paymentof the money so to be borrowed, to mortgage the 
tithes, rents, and other profits and emoluments of or belonging to 
such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, to any person 
or persons who shall advance such money by one or more deed or 
deeds (to be registered as herein-altermentioned) for the term of 
twenty-five years, or until the principal money so to be borrowed, 
with interest for the same, and all costs and charges attending the 
recovery thereof, shall be fully paid off and satisfied ; which mort. 
gage, deed or deeds, shall bind, as well such parson, vicar, or other in. 
cumbent of such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, exe. 
cuting such mortgage or mortgages, as also his successors, and a counter. 
part thereof shall be executed by the mortgagee or mortgagees, and be 
kept by the incumbent ; andthe parson, vicar, or incumbent for the 
time being of such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, 
shall and he is hereby required to pay or cause to be paid to the mort 
gagee or mortgagees yearly and every ycar, as the same shall become 
due, or within one month atierwards, as well the interest of the prin- 
cipal money secured by such mortgagee or mortgagees, as also the 
further sum of five pounds per centum per annum of the principal 
money originally advanced on such mortgage or mortgages ; and that 
every incumbent who shall not reside twenty weeks in every year 
upon such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, com- 
puting each year from the date of the first or only mortgage deeds 
shall and he is hereby required, instead of the said sum of five pound, 
per centum per annum, to pay within the period aforesaid the sum of 
ten pounds per centum per annum of the principal money originally 
advanced on such mortgage or mortgages, until the whole of such 
principal money, with the interest, costs, and charges shall be fully 
paid off and discharged ; and that every such incumbent who shall 
pay only five pounds per cenfum per annum of such principal money 
shall, atthe time of payment thereof, produce and deliver to the 
mortgayee a certificate under the hands of two rectors, vicars, or 
other officiating ministers of some parishes near adjoining, signifying 
that he had resided twenty weeks upon the said benefice, perpetual 
curacy, or parochial chapelry, within the year for which such pay- 
ment became due ; and in default of payment of the principal in- 
terest, costs, and charges in manner aforesaid, the bishop shall have 
power to sequester the profits of such benefice, perpetual curacy, of 
parochial chapelry, until such payment shall be made; and if at any 
time or times the said principal and interest, or any part thereof, shal! 
be in arrear and unpaid for the space of forty days next after the yearly 
day of payment whereon the same shall have become due, it shall be 
lawful for the mortgagee or mortgagees, and his, her, or their execu- 
tors, administrators, or assigns, to recover the same, or such part 
thereof as shall be so unpaid, and the costs and charges attending 
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sich recovery, by distress and sale, in such manner as landlords are 
or shall be by law authorized to recover rents in arrear; and in ore 
der that the payment of the same principal and interest may, ia cases 
of avoidance by death or otherwise, be justly and equitably ascertained 
and adjusted between the parson, vicar, or incumbent avoiding 
soch benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, or bis’ repre- 
sentatives, and his successor, in such proportions as the profits of such 
benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, shal! have been re- 
ceived by then respectively for the year in which such death or 
avoidance shall happen, such payment shall, in case any difference 
shall arise in settling the proportions thereof, be ascertained and 
determined by two indifferent persons, the one to be named by the 
person making such avoidance, or his representatives in the case of his 
death, and the other by the said successor ; and in case such nomi- 
nees shall not be appointed within the space of two calendar months 
next after such death or avoidance, or in case they shall not agree in 
settling such proportions within the space of one calendar month after 
they shall have been appointed, tbe same shall be determined by some 
seighhouring clergyman to be nominated by the bishop, whose deter- 
mination shall be final and conclusive between the parties. 

VIII. And be it further enacted, That for promoting the Purposes 
of this act, it shall and may be lJawiul for the governors of the 
bounty of Queen Anne for the augmentation of the maintenance of 
the poor clergy, from and out of the monies which have arisen or 
shall from time to time arise from that bounty, to advance and lend, 
in respect of each benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, 
the clear annual improved value whereof shall not exceed the sum of 
fifty pounds, any sum not exceeding the sum of one hundred pounds, 
without interest, but for re-payment of the principal whereof such 
mortgage as is herein-before mentioned shall be executed; and alsoto 
advance or lend, for or in respect of each ben fice, perpetual curacy, 
or parochia) chapelry, the clear anaual improved value whereof shall 
exceed the sum of fifty pounds, any sum not exceeding two years 
yearly income of such benefice upon such mortgage as aforesaid, 
and to receive interest for the same at avy rate not exceeeding} four 
pounds per centum per annum. 

IX. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawfalfor any 
College or Hall within the Universities of Oxford or Cambrige, or for 
any other corporate bodies, being Owners of the patronage of eccle- 
siastical livings or benetices, to advance and lend any sum or sums of 
money of which they have the power to dispose, for the convenience 
of the parson, vicar, or other incumbent, for the time being of any 
benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry within the patronage 
of such college or hall, upon mortgage as herein-before directed, 
either upon interest or without any interest, 

X. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That when any 
parson, vicar, or other incumbent as aforesaid, shail be desirous of 
effecting any exchange, purchase, or mortgage under the provisions 
of this act, the consent of the patron and bishop to every deed of 
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exchange, conveyance or mortgage shall, before the same shali be 
signed and sealed by the parson, vicar, or other incumbent, be signified 
by the said patron and bishop respectively, being made parties to, and 
signing and sealing the said deed in the presence of two or more cre. 
dible persons, who shall by indorsement thereon attest such signing 
end sealing, and in which attestation it shall be expressed that the 
same deed was so signed and sealed by such patron and bishop before 
the execution thereof by sash parson, vicar, or other incumbent. 

XI. And whereas there are within divers dioceses certain exempt 


jurisdictions called peculiars belonging to the archbishops and bishops 


of ether dioceses, and it is expedient that all the powers and autho- 
rities given by this act to the bishop of the diocese should as to such 
peculiars be given to the archbishop or bishop to whom the same 
respectively belong; be it therefore further enacted, that all and 
every the powers and authorities given by this act to the bishop of 
any diocese shall, with respect tothe several peculiars locally situated 
within such diocese, be vested in and exercised by the archbishop or 
bishop to whom such peculiars shall respectively belong, and not by 
the bishop within whose diocese such peculiars shall be locally sito. 
ated, but that within all and every peculiar and peculiars belonging to 
any other person or corporation than archbishops or bishops, such 
powers and authorities shall be vested in and exercised by the bishop 
of the diocese within which such peculiars shall be locally situated. 

XII. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passing 
of this act it shall and may be lawful to and for any owner or owners 
of any messuages, buildings, lands, or bereditaments, whether such 
owner or owners shall be acorporation sole or aggregate, or tenant 
or tenants in fee simple, or in fee tail general or special, or for 
life or lives, and for the guardians, trustees, or feoffees for cha- 
ritable or other uses, husbands or committees of or acting for 
any such owner or owners as aforesaid, who at the time of mak- 
ing any exchange or purchase authorized by this act shall be re- 
spectively infants, feme coverts, or lunatics, or under any other 
Jegal disability, or otherwise disabled to act for themselves, himself, 
or herself, by deed or deeds indented, and to be registered as _herein- 
atter is mentioned ¢ and with sueh consent, and to be signified as 
herein-before is mentioned, of sech incumbent, and of the patron 
and bishop, to grant and convey to any parson, vicar, or other 
incumbent for the time being of any ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual 
curacy, or parochial chapelry, any messuage, out-buildings) yards, 
gardens, and lands with their appurtenances, or any messuage or 
outbuildings only, or any lands (with or without necessary out-build- 
ings) only of such owner or owners, in lieu of and in exchange for 
any parsonage house, out-buildings, yards, gardens, and glebe lands, 
and pastures, feedings, and rights of common, or any of them, 
or any part thereof, of or belonging to any such benefice, perpetual 
curacy, or parochial chapelry, or (in cases of purchase,) to sell 
and convey to such parson, vicar, or other incumbent any Jands not 
exceeding in the whole twenty statute acres, with the necessary out- 
buildings thereon, for such sum or sums of money as shall be cer 
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tified to be the true and just value of the same at the time of such 

sale thereof by a valuation to be made as herein-after is directed ; 

and which said parsonage house, out-buildings, and glebe lands so 

tobe granted and conveyed in exchange by any parson, vicar, or 

other incQmbent, (with such consezt and in such manner as afore- 

said,) shall for ever, from and after such grant or conveyance there- 

of, be and become vested in and settled upon the same person or 

persons, and to, for, and under the same uses, estates, trusts, and 

limitations, and subject to the same powers, conditions, charges, , 
incambrances, as the said messuage, out-buildings, lands, and 
premises so to be granted and conveyed in exchange were vested 

in, settled upon, and subject to before such exchange thereof, or would 

have been vested in, settled upon, and subject to in case such exchange 

had not been made; and which said sum or sums of money to be received 
for the purchase of any lands or hereditaments, shall in all cases where 

the lands or hereditaments so to be purchased belong to any corpo- 

ration sole or aggregate, infant, feme covert, lunatic, or person or 

persons under any other disability or incapacity, with all convenient 
speed be paid into the Bank of England, and in the name and with 

the privity of the accountant general of the High Court of Chancery, 

to be placed to his account ex purle the person or persons or corpo- 

rations who would have been entitled to the rents, issues, and profits 
of such lands or hereditaments, to the intent that such money shal! 
be applied or laid out under the direction, and with the approbation 

of the said court, (to be signified by an order made upon a petition 
to be preferred by or on behalf of the person or persons who would 
have been entitled to the rents, issues, and profits of such lands or 
hereditaments,) in the purchase of the land tax, or towards the 
payment of any debts or incumbrances affecting the same lands or 
hereditaments, or other lands or hereditaments standing setiled to the 
sane or the like uses, or in the purchase of other Jands or heredita- 
ments to be convcyed, settled, and made subject to and for and upon 
such and the like uses, trusts, limitations, and dispositions, and in 
the same manner as the lands or hereditaments so purchased as afore- 
said stood settled or limited, or such of them as at the time of making 
such purchase and conveyance shall be existing undetermined, and ca- 
pable of taking effect; and in the mean time, and until such purchase 
shall be made, the said money shall, by order of the said Court of 
Chancery, upon application thereto, be invested by the said acceuntant 
general in his name, in some one of the public funds of this kingdom, 
and the dividends and annual produce thereof shall from time to time 
be paid by order of the same court to the person or persons who 
could have been entitled to the rents, issues, and profiis of the said 
lands or Lereditaments, in case no purchase and conveyance thereof 
had beet) made under the provisions of this act. 

XIII. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing 
herein contained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to enable 
aby corporation aggregate or sole, or tenant in fee tail general or 
special, or for life or lives, or the guardians, trustees, or feoffees for 
charitable er other uses, husbands or committees, of or acting for 
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any such owner or owners as aforesaid, who at the time of makiie 
any sale authorized by this act, shall be respectively infants, femes 
covert, or lunatics, or under any Jegal disability, or otherwise dis. 
abled to act for themselves, bimselft, or herself, to sell or convey 
(except by way of exchange, as in manner by this act directed) any 
lands or grounds whatsoever, for any of the purposes of this act, ex. 
ceeding the quantity of five statute acres. 

XLV. Provided also, that in all cases where any exchange or pur. 
chase shall be made under the authority of this act, six calendar 


“months previous notice, describing the particulars, extent, and situa. 


tion of the premises respectively to be given and taken in exchange 
or purchased, shall be given of the intention to make such exchange 
or purchase, by the insertion of the same notice for three successive 
weeks in some one and the same newspaper of and in general circu- 
lation in each county wherein the premises so to be given and taken 
in exchange or purchased, or any part thereof, are situate ; and also by 
athxing such notice in writing ona Conspicuous part of the door of 
the church or chapel of each parish or chapelry wherein such pre. 
mises or any part thereof are situate, on three Sunday’ successively 
whereon divine service shall be performed, aud shorily before the 
commencement of such service on each Sunday in such chureh or 
chapel. 

XV. And be it further enacted, that whenever any exchange or 
purchase is intended to be made under the authority of this act, a 
map or maps under an actual survey, an oath (which oath any justice 
of the peace is hereby authorized to administer) by some competent 
surveyor to be approved of by the patron, bishop, and incumbent, 
shallin cases of exchange be made and taken of the whole of the 
said glebe jands, or of such part or parts thereof as will sufficiently 
enable the bishop to judge of the convenience and expediency of 
the proposed exchange, and also of the glebe or parsonage house, 
buildings, and premises, any part of which it is proposed to ex- 
change, as well as of the other lands, house, buildings, and pre» 
mises, proposed to be taken in exchange; and shall in cases of pur- 
chase be made and taken of the whole of the lands or hereditaments 
soto be purchased ; and in cases of exchange the same surveyor shall 
in ike maoner make a valuation on oath (to be administered as afore- 
said) of the said glebe lands and glebe or parsonage house, build- 
ings, and premises, and also of the lands, house, buildings and 
premises intended to be taken in exchange, and in cases of pur- 
chase the same surveyor shall in like manner make a valuation on 
oath of the lands or hereditaments so intended to be purchased ; 
and every such valuation shall include and distinctly specify the value: 
of all timber and other trees growing thereon, and of the rights of 
common, and of all mines, minerals, and quarries (if any,) and 
of all other rights, profits, and advantages whatsoever (if any) to the 
said premises or either of them, or any part or parcel of the same, 
respectively belonging. 

XVI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that in all cases, 
as well of exchange as of purchase under this act, the bishop, on 
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receiving such map or maps and valuation shall, if he shali in the 
first instance so far approve of the said exchange or purchase, 
issue a commission of enquiry under his hand and seal, directed to 
such persons as he shall think proper, not being fewer than six in 
number, and of whom three at the least shall be beneficed clergymen, 
actually resident in the neighbourhood of the benefice, perpetual 
curacy, or parochial chapelry, whereto it shall be proposed to annex 
any buildings or lands, by exchange or purchase, under the authority 
of this act, and of whom one shall be a barrister at law ot three 
years standing at the least, to be named by the senior judge in the 
last preceding commission of Nist Prius tor the county in which 
the said benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, shall be 
situate, and the return to which commission of enquiry shall be 
made and signed by a majority of the persons therein named, after 
an actual inspection by them of all the premises, with such map and 
valuation before them, and not oiherwise, and three at least of the 
persons making and signing the same shall be either three such be- 
neficed clergymen actually resident as aforesaid, or two at least of 
such beneficed clergymen resident as aforesaid, together: with such 
barrister as aforesaid; and in no case whatever shall anv exchange 
or purchase be effected under the authority of this act, unless such 

commission, shall have been previously issued and returned, and 
unless the return to such commission, so made aiid signed as atoresaid, 
shail certify that, after an actual inspection and examination of the pre- 

nises, such exchange or purchase, in the jadgment of ihe persons mak- 

ing the said return, is fit and proper to be made, and will promote 

the permanent advantage or convenience of the incumbent of such 

benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, aid his successors 

in the same. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, that whenever the patron of 
any benefice, perpetual curacy, of parochial chapelry, to winch the 
provisions of this act extend, shall happen to be a menor, idiot, 
lunatic, or ferme covert, it shall and may be lawful for the guardian, 
committee, or husband of every such patron to transact the several 
matters, and execute the requisite deeds as aforesaid, for such patron, 
Who shall be bound thereby in such manner as if le or she had been 
of full age er souad mind, or feme soie, and had done sucht acis and 
executed such deeds. 

XVIII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, that in all cases 
Where the patronage of any benefice, pei:petual curacy, or parochial 
chapelry, to which the provisions of this act extend, shall be in the 
crown, and such living or benefice shall be above the yearly value of 
Wenty pounds in the king's books, the consent of the crown to the 
everal proceedings hereby authorized respecting such benefice, per- 
petual curacy, or parochial chapelry, shall be signified by the execu- 
“on of the deeds or instruments herein-belore directed by the lord 
high treasurer or first lord commissioner of the treasury for the time 
being; but if such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry, 
thall not exceed the yearly value of twenty pounds in the king's 
books, such consent shall be signified by such execution by the lord 
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high chancellor, lord keeper, or lords commissioners of the great seqj 
for the time being; and if such benefice, perpetual curacy, or pa. 
rochial chapelry, shall be within the patronage of the .crown, jp 
right of the duchy of Lancaster, then such consent shall be signified 
by the execution of such deeds or instruments by the chancellor of 
the said duchy for the time being. 

XIX. And be it further enacted, that one part of all deeds ang 
instruments to be made and executed in pursuance of or for carrying 
into execution this act, together with the maps and valuations, and 
the commissions of enquiry and the returns to the same, herein-before 
directed, shall, within twelve calendar months next after the date or 
dates, thereof, be deposited in the office of the registrar of the diocese 
wherein such benefice, perpetual curacy, or parochial chapelry,shall be 
locally situate, to be perpetually kept and preserved therein, except as 
to those benefices which are under the peculiar jurisdiction of any arch. 
bishop or bishop, in which case the several documents before mention- 
tioned shall be deposited in the office of the registrar of that peculiar 
jurisdiction, to which any such benefice, perpetual curacy, or paro- 
chial chapelry shall be subject, and such registrars shall respectively 
so deposit and preserve the same, and shall give and sign a certificate 
of such deposit thereof to be written on a duplicate, or on any other 
part or parts of the said deeds, or any or either of them, or on some 
other separate parchment, paper, or instrument; and every such 
deed or instrument shall be produced at all proper and usual hours at 
such registry, to every person applying to inspéct the same, and an 
office copy of each such deed or instrument, certified under the hand 
of the registrar (and which office copy, so certified, the registrar 
shall in allcases grant to every person who shall apply for the same) 
slial! in all cases be admitted and allowed as legal evidence thereot 
in all courts whatsoever ; and every such registrar shall be entitled to 
the sum often shillings and no more (over and besides the stamp duty, 
if any) for sach commission and the previous requisites thereof; and 
the sum of five shillings and nomore, for so depositing as aforesaid, 
the deeds, settlements, map, survey, valuation, commission and instru- 
ment, and so aforesaid, certifying such deposit thereof ; and the sum of 
one shilling and no more for each such search ; and the sum of sixpence 
and no more (over and besides the said stamp duty) for each folio of 
seventy-two words of each such office copy, so certified as aforesaid. 

XX. And be it further enacted, that such of the forms contained 
in the schedules of the said recited acts of the seventeeth and twenty- 
first years of the réign of his present majesty, as are applicable to 
the provisions of this act, and with such variations thereof as shall 
render them so applicable, shall be used and applied to the purposes 
of this act as folly and effectually asif the same were hereby enacted 
and mace part of this act. 

XXL. Provided always, and itis hereby declared, that nothing in 
this act contained shall extend or be construed to repeal or abridge any 
Jaw now in force, enabling any person or corporation sole or aggregate, 
to augment or improve any ecclesiastics] benefice, perpetual curacy, 
or parochial chapelry. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A friend having favoured us with a sight of the following Poem, 
by Mr. Epwarp Smikkg, we were so pleased with the justice of the 
sentiments which it breathes, and with the taste and genius displayed 
in the composition, that we could not refuse ourselves the gratification 
of laying it before our readers. It has been observed in old (or olden, 
as Mr. Scott would say) times, that painting and poctry are sister arts. 
Be this as it may, genius seems to be hereditary in the family of 
SmiRKe, who exercise both the pencil and the pen with a skill and 
ability, and in a style of excellence, seldom equalled, never exceeded, 
by the members of any one family. We understand that the present 
poem was the hasty production of a sudden thought, antl that it was 
sent to Cambridge without the smallest expectation of its being a 
successful competitor for the medal which it obtained. If so, what 
may not be expected from the regular studies, and systematic pursuits, 
of such a poet ? 





Wallace; a Poem, which obtained the Chancellor's meda/, at the 
Caméridge Commencement, July, 1815. By Epwarp SMiRkF, 
Of St. John's College. 


Ow Gambia’s banks, no sweetly breathing gale 
Cheers the lone wild or fans the thirsty vale, 

In weary silence rolls each livelong day, 

And nature pants beneath the sultry ray : 

Yet will the negro, from his deserts torn 

And far away to western climates borne, 

O’er the wide ocean cast a wistful eye, 

And think upon his native sands and sigh--- 
Turn we to where the Northern tempest roars, 


To Lapland's drear, inhospitable shores ; 
The breast of Lapland owns no genial glow, 
Pale is her aspect and her mantle snow : 
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Original Poetry. 
By winter withered, shrouded by the storm 
Amid yon arctic rocks she lifts her form, 
While ocean-blasts a deadly chilness shed, 
And meteor-phantoms hover round her head.--- 
And would you lure the peasant from his home i 
Beneath a milder, kinder heaven to roam ? 
Vain were the task. His ev'ry thought and care 
Still loves to linger in his native air ; 
The child of woe, by cold and want opprest, 
He boasts a patriot passion in his breast, 
And, happy tenant of ahumble shed, 
Smiles at the storm, that howls above his head. 
Spirit of generous Pride, whose high command 
Binds all affections to one spot of land ; 
Thou that can’st wake a breeze on Afric’s shore 
And bid the Polar blast forget to roar ; 
When, wrapt in History’s page, the eye surveys 
Deeds of the mighty dead in ancient days, 
‘Ts there a tongue, that honours not thy name ? 
A heart, that burns not with thy kindling flame ? 
Whether, in classic record, it retrace 
Th’ expiring efforts of a sinking race,> ° 
And mark the morn, morn dear to Rome and thee, 
When Brutus struck and saw his country free ;--- 
Or whether later times the tale disclose, 
How Grisler triumph'd in a nation’s woes, 
Till vengeance bade insulted worth rebel, 
And Freedom smiled upon the sword of Tell :--- 
Or how, unawed amid a cheerless land 
Brave Wavvace rear'd on high the patriot brand. 
Wallace, undaunted foe to lawless power, 
Friend to thy Scotland in her darkest hour, 
In action daring and in danger proved, 
Famed for thy valour, for thy virtues loved ; 
These were the crimes, that claim'd a tyrant’s hate, 
And gave thy manhood to an early fate. 
Thee, Wallace, thee thy native woodlands mourn’d, 
The grots and echoing caves the moan return’d ; 
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‘The frowning cliff, the torrent, vale.and glade 
Poured a sad tribute to thy pensive shade, 


Andev'ry gale that blew from rock and sea 

And ev'ry zephyr bore a sigh for thee. 

The shout of war, that waked a Southern host, 

Was heard no more upon the sullen coast ; 

In murmurs floating on the banks of Clyde* 

The last sweet music of thy bugle died ; 

That beacon blaze, which patriot hands had fired, 

Glimmer'd a parting radiance and expired ; 

Hush'd waseach hope, the dream of gladness fled, 

And Scotland languish'd, when her offspring bled. 
Heard ye that war-note burst the deep repose ? 

Tt was the kneil of Caledonia’s woes--- 

O saw ye not the banner streaming red ? 

That banner waves above a tyrant’s head--- 

Proud with the spoils of Cambria’s fallen state, 

And reeking from the brave Lewellyn’s fate, 

Edward has summon’d all his warrior band 

To pour the tide of battle on the land--- 

Insatiate king, when erst on Holy shore 

Thy battle-blade was drench'd in Paynim gore, 

Full oft the laurel bloom’d upon thy brow--- 

And seek’st thou yet another garland now ? 

Lord ofa mighty race, a wide domain, 

Yet can’st thou envy Scotland's rugged reign ? 

O sheath thy sword and fling thy buckler by, 

Nor smite the mountain haunts of Liberty. 

But vain is Reason’s voice and weak her sway, 

When thirst of endless empire leads the way, 

And wild Ambition beckons and invites 

To trample on mankind's insulted rights, 

To stand, with gory lance and flag unfurl'd, 

High o’er the ruins of a prostrate world. 








* Wallace was betrayed igto the hands of Edward in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. 


















Original Poetry. 

Then fair Religion seeks her inmost cell, 

Indignant Justice bids a long farewell, 

And Science breaths a last, a dying moan, 

And sorrowing Virtue pines unpitied and unknown. 
Cursed be the fatal day, when Edward came 

In crested pride to urge a lawlessclaim ; 

Cursed be the day.---Let weeping History tell 

How fought the brave and how the noble fell, 

When, slowly swelling, roll’d the battle tide 

On Falkirk’s field of death and Carron’s side--~ 

The beam of morn, that rose on eastern height, 

Danced on the plume of many a gallant knight : 

The ray, that lingered on the ocean-wave, 

Kiss'd the red turf of many a soldier's grave, 

Dark as the torrent’s desolating flow, 

And drear as winter was that time of woe : 

Yet droop'd not Hope : she turn’d her azure eyes 

Where, heaven-ward Caledonia’s mountains rise, 

And deep embosom'd in the gloom of night 

A star was seen to shed a lonely light ; 

It barn’d afar with lustre pale and sweet 

To mark the spot of Freedom's last retreat. 

There on a rock, unmoved and undismay’d, 

The sable plumage waving o’er his head, 

Stern Wallace stood. With high uplifted band 

He shook the gleamy terrors of his brand, 

Glanced proudly on th’ embattled host below, 

And mock'd the menance of a conquering foe--- 

And long had mock'd,---but heaven untimely frown'd, 

And pluck'd the fairest flow’r on Scottish ground. 

It was no falchion raised in mortal strife 

That snatch'd thee, Wallace, from the light of life : 

No arrow glided on the wings of death 

To drink thy blood and steal away thy breath ; 

Thine were no honours of a glorious grave, 

The patriot’s boast, the birthright of the brave ; 

Far other fate thy generous zeal repaid, 

Torn from thy country, by thy friend betray'd.--- 

















Literary Intelligence. 


Methinks I see thee led in sullen state, 
High in thy fall, and, e’en in fetters, great, 
And view thee dragg'd in all the pomp of woe, 
A sport of impotence, a public show. 
Still conscious virtue cheers thy latest hour, 
Nor sinks thy spirit in the grasp of power ; 
Still in the pangs of death thy closing eyes 
Speak the proud thoughts, that in thy bosom rise ; 
And the last sigh, that gave the soul release, 
Breath’d to thy Scotland liberty and peace, 

O Wallaee, if my voice can pierce the gloom 
And rouse the silent slumbers of the tomb, 
O'er thy cold dust the Muse shall pour her strain, 
To tell thee that thou did’st not fall in vain--- 
Yes, honour'd Shade, though brief was thy career, 
And not a stone records thy lowly bier ; 
E'en yet, thy native woods and wilds among, 
Thy wreaths are verdant and thy deeds are sung : 
There haply as some minstrel tells thy tale 
To many a mountain chief and listening Gael, 
Their kindling bosoms catch the patriot dame, 
And learn the path to Freedom and to Fame. 

— aa 


| IMPROMPTU 
ON A RECENT ELECTION IN THE CITY OF LONDON, 





Ex quovis L16No jam pretor civicus exstat. 





At tas of old, we read, was flesh and blood ; 

Our civic Atlas, all men know, is Woon, 

—For civic purposes, perhaps, as good ! 

But as Wood's used to light destructive ame, 

The wags proclaim the choice--- a burning shame. 
Nov. 9, 1815. 


—-.. 

















LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Mr. Nichols has at length completed his laborious ‘History of 
Leicestershire,” by an Appendix of additions and corrections ; a series 
of elaborate Indexes, a general map of the county, and several 
additional plates. 

A new edition of the History and Antiquities of “ Kiddingtoo,” 
by the Rev. T. Warton, is just published, 




















520 Literary Intelligence. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, in 1 vol. latge 8yo, 
The Purple Island, a poem. By Phineas Fletcher, with a Disser. 
tation and explanatory notes, | 


We are happy to announce, that proposals for a new ‘“ History of 
Northamptonsbire,” brought down to the present period, have been 
issued by Mr. George Baker, of Northampton, who has devoted 
several years tocollecting materials for thé work. 


Preparing for publication, A History and Description of Can. 
terbury Cathedral, illustrated by twenty highly-finished engravings, 
from drawings by T. Hastings, member of the Royal Liverpool}: 
Academy. ‘The whole to be executed in an uniform style by W. 
Weoolnoth, 


The Parent's Christmas-Box and New Year's Gift, containing the 
various predictions of the prophets ; and proving, by the conduct and 
actions of the patriarchs, the promised Messiah in the person of 
Jesas Christ, second edition, with considerable additions, in which 
is included a parallel between Buonaparie and Herod. 


The Rev. James Rudge has in the press ‘‘ The Peace Offering,” a 
Sermon on the peace. Inscribed to the Earl of Liverpool. 


In the press, the History of Dublin and its environs, forming part 
of a work to be entitled Hingrnia. 


Mr. Isaac Wilson, of Elull, is about to publish his Catalogue of 
Books, comprising upwards of 12,000 volumes ; and including many 
rare and valuable articles of ancient and modern Jiterature. 


Mr. Elton is preparing an elegant and much improved edition of 
his translation of the works of Hesiod. 


Mr. Koby will shortly publish a Poem, entitled ‘* Sir Bertram.” 


Mr, Chambers is proceeding in arranging a mass of materials for 
a Biographical Dictionary of Living Artists, which is intended to be 
published as a Companion fo the Dictionary of Living Authors, 
Immediate communications from artists will be received by Mr. 
Colburn, the publisher. 


The first volume of Miss Burney’s Tales of Fancy, containing 
“* The Shipwreck,” will appear in a few days. The work will 
probably extend to 4 vols. the 2nd of which may be expected about 
Christmas, 


Dr. Busby is preparing for publication a new edition of ‘‘ Musical 
Biography,” comprising memoirs of all the eminent composers and 
writers of the present day: 


A new edition of Beauchamp’s narrative of the invasion of France 
will shortly be published, including a faithfol and circumstantial 
account of the Battle of Waterloo, by an officer in the French army. 


The correspondence of the celebrated David Hume recently dis- 
covered, took place between the years 1760 and'1776. The majority 
of the letters are addressed to two of the most distinguished ladies in 
France, the Countess de Bouffllers, and the Marchioness de Barban- 
tane. There are also several letters of J. J. Rousseau, the Marechal 
D'Ecosse, &c. 








